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The Chinese Student Patriotic Movement 


By Harry L. Kingman 


Since this article was written there have been further demonstrations and 
shootings in Peking, due to the resentment of students because their government so 


supinely acceded to foreign domination. 


student situation in China today writes: 


One whose finger rests on the pulse of the 


“The students are seething with unrest. 


They are beginning to see that while they have suffered much from foreign exploita- 
tion, very many of their problems arise from internal conditions. Today the streets 
of Peking are placarded with posters which call attention to the fact that China can 


get nowhere until she gets rid of her militarists. 
for a chance to talk through their problems. 
sion groups and find there is a new atmosphere of reality prevailing these groups.” 


HO could have supposed, last May, that 

the shooting of Chinese students by for- 
eign police in Shanghai would mark the 
beginning of a sensational development 
of national consciousness? How many 
had the prescience to prophecy that within the 
calendar year the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
with all its solicitude for maintaining foreign 
prestige in China, would capitulate to the Chinese 
demand for the scalps of the two police officials 
involved in the Nanking Road calamity, or that 
the representatives of the powers would find 
themselves promising tariff autonomy to the gov- 
ernment in Peking? Although nearby when the 
shots were fired, and aware of the likelihood of 
widespread national excitement when it became 
known that Chinese students, lawless as they be- 
came in the final moments, had been ruthlessly 
struck down by alien police, the writer cannot 
claim to have manifested such foresight. Con- 
scious of the puissance of students in China in 
making public opinion, and familiar with certain 
historical instances of how violence used against 
a native people by aliens has often reaped the 
whirlwind for its users, the writer did not grasp, 
at the moment, the fact that a momentous event 
in world affairs had just transpired, or that the 
principle of freedom had vicariously established 
one more forward step in human affairs. 

The extravagant influence of the student in 
China’s national affairs has always constituted an 
enigma to those who enjoy only a superficial 
knowledge of Chinese life and _ civilization. 
“Fancy the schoolboys at home trying to run the 
nation”—smiles the foreigner, visualizing the 
students of his own enlightened nation—carefree 
seekers after a bit of practical learning which 











The students are hungry 
I am conducting a number of discus- 


will add to their bread-and-butter earning cap- 
acity. He has made no attempt, probably, to 
fathom the secret of the unique place of Chinese 
students in national events. ; 

And where does this secret lie? Certainly it 
lies partly in the traditional respect and reverence 
in which the Chinese scholar is retained by his 
countrymen. Until very recently the educated 
man has been the undisputed ruler of the people 
and the people’s eyes have not yet turned from 
him to the militarist or the financier. Until 1905 
there was little possibility of attaining to posi- 
tions of leadership except through proof in the 
examination of scholastic prowess. In the second 
place, deplorable as it must seem, outside the 
scholar class there has been no other group in 
China possessing the patriotism, the understand- 
ing, or the capacity to mold public opinion in be- 
half of the best interests of the nation. A third 
potent factor is the genius of the Chinese student, 
in this immense land so lacking in means of com- 
munication, for quick and corporate action on a 
national scale. Briefly, it is chiefly because of 
three reasons: influence due to a traditional rever- 
ence for the scholar and the habit of looking to 
him for leadership; influence due to the superior- 
ity of the student class in enlightened and disin- 
terested patriotism, and influence due effective or- 
ganization and prompt and unified action, that 
the students of China wield an authority which is 
not shared by the students of other lands. 

In the past few months the students of China 
would have been shriveled up and blown:away, 
could the scorching words and fully-used lung 
power of the foreigner in China have done the 
trick. Their criticism has been scathing. Even 
a missionary made the remark that it would have 
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been well if not a handful but all the students 
had been killed on Nanking Road. Nor do their 
best friends attempt to hold them up as paragons 
of virtue. But, admitting that they have perpe- 
trated many quixotic performances, it may still 
be maintained that on the whole they are more de- 
serving of praise than of censure. Fatuous as 
have been some of the methods they have em- 
ployed, the motives inspiring these methods have 
been meritorious. The students constitute the one 
group, the only group, in this vast nation which 
has thus far proven itself truly patriotic and 
without self-interest. Much can be forgiven, can 
it not, when mistakes are made in pursuit of an 
admirable end? The students have been sincerely 
trying to “save China.” 

A study of Chinese history reveals that even 
in olden times young Chinese scholars occasion- 
ally sallied forth to protest against abuses which 
were sapping the strength of the nation. Ina 
certain measure, at least, the activities of Chinese 
students, which during the past decade have 
caught the attention of the entire world, have 
been in line with the best Chinese student tradi- 
tion, the tradition of paying whatever price may 
be necessary in order to rally to the nation’s 
cause at a time when older and more experienced 
citizens were unthinkingly, or timorously, neg- 
lecting their duty. 

The modern student movement, commencing at 
about the time of the Empress Dowager’s decree, 
which in 1905 scrapped the old educational sys- 
tem, may be said to have gone through three main 
phases. First, the Revolutionary phase, when 
many students became interested in the attempt 
to overthrow the Manchu dynasty and to estab- 
lish a republic. Their contribution was chiefly the 
rousing of public opinion against the old regime 
and was without constructive significance; it was 
a time of grasping for everything new and aban- 
doning everything old. 

The second phase of the movement, called forth 
by Japan’s Twenty-One Demands in 1915, might 
be called the Nationalistic. Students began to 
create a national consciousness, using resentment 
against the Japanese government as the means. 
Student participation came to a head on May 4, 
1919. The Peace Conference was meeting at Ver- 
sailles, and the students at Peking rose to protest 
when the word came that Germany’s rights in 
Shantung were being awarded to Japan. Five 
thousand students paraded the streets and, find- 
ing it impossible to secure a hearing at the for- 
eign legations or at the Chinese Foreign Office, 
the demonstrators roughly handled two high Chi- 
nese officials whom they believed to be national 
traitors. In the course of the following weeks of 
lecture and demonstration which followed, the 
government sought to break the spirit of the stu- 
dents by wholesale arrests. When the merchants 
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of Shanghai, Tientsin, and Peking threw in the 
weight of their influence on the side of the stu- 
dents, hcwever, the government yielded. The two 
traitors were dismissed, and China’s representa- 
tives at Versailles were instructed to withdraw 
from the deliberations rather than submit to the 
surrender of Shantung to Japan. At this time 
the permanent organization was consummated, 
which made it possible, thereafter, for the Student 
Movement to function vigorously on short notice. 
Local and national Student Unions were effected, 
reprecenting most of the students of the entire 
nation. Elated over their success, and holding 
an exalted opinion of their own infallibility and 
importance, some of the student leaders guided 
the movement into many a cul de sac. Shrewd 
politicians saw their opportunity and exploited 
the students, with their newly-won prestige, for 
their own selfish ends. Nevertheless the influence 
of the student movement was, everything consid- 
ered, beneficent. The knowledge on the part of 
politicians and militarists that the students were 
watching national affairs and could be counted 
upon to whip up public opinion against traitorous 
or subversive actions, no doubt acted as a deter- 
rent to many who otherwise might have sought 
personal aggrandizement at the expense of the 
nation. For, much foreign comment to the con- 
trary, public opinion is a powerful factor in Chi- 
nese life, and few feel themselves sufficiently 
powerful to ignore it. The constant switching of 
Chinese generals and their soldiers from one camp 
to another in China’s civil wars, is in no small 
measure to be explained by Chinese susceptibility 
to public opinion. With the students better able 
than any one else to control and wield this efti- 
cacious weapon the significance of the student 
movement becomes easily discernible. 

It was only a little over a year ago that the 
third and most sensational phase of the activities 
of the student movement began to take shape. 
The Chinese call it the Self-Defense Movement. 
It was engendered by the conviction that the na- 
tion was being plundered and destroyed by her 
enemies, internal as well as external, and that 
this exploitation must be ended, at whatever cost. 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who died just a year ago, was 
primarily responsible for the new emphasis. His 
idealistic and fearless life struggle for a nobler 
China has made him the hero of Chinese students. 
When he came north a few months before his 
death with the slogan “Abolish the Unequal 
Treaties” he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
spread like wildfire. Not often in history has a 
slogan unified great numbers of people more ef- 
fectively. For some months previous the writer 
had been well aware of the activities of the radi- 
cal members of the Anti-Christian Movement, but, 
from January, 1925 on, even the most earnest of 
the Christian students in our religious discussion 
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classes began questioning the re- 
lationship of Christianity and 
Christian missionaries to China’s 
political, economic, and cultural 
servitude. Students became suspi- 
cicus of all foreigners to an almost 
ludicrous degree. For example, 
in one of our forums in a govern- 
ment school on the problem of rid- 
ding the world of war, the leader 
in order to stimulate discussion 
asked the question: “If China is 
attacked by an _ outside nation 
should it be a.Chinese student’s 
duty to fight?” He personally be- 
lieved, I think, that the answer 
should be in the affirmative. The 
question, however, broke up the 
class and led to a series of articles 
in the college paper on the subject of Christian- 
ity’s invidicus propaganda aimed at keeping 
China weak and exploitable. 

Then came the May 30th incident which fanned 
that which had been a smoldering flicker into full 
flame. The immediate cause of the student dem- 
onstration that Saturday afternoon was the arrest 
and subsequent treatment by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of six students for making speeches within the 
International Settlement on May 24th. For sev- 
eral months a small number of students had been 
interesting themselves in the truly miserable 
plight of Chinese laborers in modern mills and 
factories in Shanghai. If bolshevik money—as 
has been so often charged, if not proved—stimu- 
lated this interest, then credit is due to bolshe- 
vism for having done something worth while, for 
the situation sadly needed probing. No civilized, 
fair-minded person but would wax indignant if 
they knew of the present treatment of Chinese 
labor by many foreign and Chinese factory and 
mill owners. It is unfortunate, admittedly, that 
Chinese labor has been compelled to look to 
youths of student age for its leadership. It is 
sobering, also, to remind oneself that even the 
leadership of an unexperienced student is supe- 
rior, by far, to that which sodden, oppressed Chi- 
nese labor itself can provide. 

The students who were arrested on May 24 had 
been attending a memorial service for a laborer 
who had been killed in a Japanese mill strike. 
The Chinese grievance over this man’s death was 
not so much over the fact that he had been killed, 
for the mob was damaging mill property, but 
that no effort had been made so far as was pub- 
licly known, to discover the Japanese foreman 
who fired the fatal shot—if he was to be fully 
acquitted it was quite rightly felt that it should 
be done only in a legal manner. When the me- 
morial service, which was held in Chinese terri- 
tority, ended, some of the students entered the 
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, trial 
Shanghai 
now that their school-mates were 
being persecuted for having shown 
an interest in the Chinese labor- 
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Yankees, now stationed in Tientsin. 
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International Settlement, carrying 
“anti-imperialism” banners, and 
making speeches. The ywere ar- 
rested by municipal police. They 
remained in jail until May 30th, 
when their trial was to take place. 
As the Japanese assessor desired 
to make further investigations and 
as the police prosecutor was “‘busy 
on a more important case,” the 
was indefinitely postponed. 
students, feeling sure 


KINGMAN ing man, decided that they must 
do the only effective thing which 
lay within their power—make a 
public protest which wceuld_ be 
widely heard. With the cooperation cf the mu- 
nicipality they succeeded in doing this. 

During the past few weeks another quite dis- 
cernible change of emphasis on the part of the 
student movement has taken place. It has come 
about as a result of a clearer realization that the 
paramount injustices to China are being perpe- 
trated not by foreigners but by selfish Chinese 
militarists, corrupt Chinese officials, and in- 
triguing Chinese politicians. The students are at 
present tending to focus their attack on internal 
enemies, and may God help them, for they have 
a man-sized task. Radical leadership has, at least 
temporarily, lost whatever influence it previously 
had. School faculties have largely come back into 
their own and are being sought after for advice 
and assistance by the student bodies. In Shang- 
hai, where this article is being written, the stu- 
dents are doing, in such a leading government 
school as Nanyang University, the “best study 
they have done in years.” 

The students of China bear a unique responsi- 
bility. Consequently we see that the free time 
which students of other lands utilize for recrea- 
tion and'relaxation many Chinese students employ 
in seeking to shoulder heavy burdens. Their 
leaders are a serious crowd, a sober crowd, aging 
prematurely. They deserve from fair-minded for- 
eigners not curses, nor ridicule, but praise, rather, 
and encouragement. If an increasing number in 
other lands are able to say “Thank God for the 
students of China” they are not, to my mind, giv- 
ing thanks for an empty blessing. 


of the New York 


Study Material On China 
Material for study courses and reading in con- 
nection with the situation in China as described 
by Mr. Kingman, may be secured from: Charles 
H. Corbett, Christian World Education Secretary, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
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hrist’s Church In Gandhi's Lan 


By William Paton 


Not vague rumor, but fact is dealt with by this Oxford graduate who is at 
present Secretary of the National Christian Council of India. Have we still 


HRISTIANITY in India is a more ancient 
é thing than Christianity in England or in 
Ge ede America, and a more ancient thing than 
he <t Indian Islam. Whether or not St. Thomas 
the Apostle preached in India (and it is 
quite likely that he did) and whether or not it was 
he who planted the Church in Malabar, on the 
southwest coast of India, it is certain that Chris- 
tianity, perhaps in a Nestorian form, came to 
India in the early Christian centuries and has been 
there ever since. To those who have a sense of 
history there is something profoundly moving in 
the contacts now increasingly established be- 
tween this ancient Syrian Christianity of Malabar 
and the more modern churches that have been 
built up in India with the aid of the Christianity 
of the West. 

After Mosul and Antioch, Rome. Xavier’s name 
is one of those never to be forgotten; Robert de’- 
Nobili—the Christian Brahman—will probably 
take rank among the great Christian experimen- 
tors and is beginning now to be understood; and 
with all its reliance on the secular arm and its 
(to a Protestant mind) unscrupulous methods, 
the Roman Catholic Church grew in India be- 
cause it contained saints and is strong to this day 
for a like reason. Coming with the Portuguese 
in the day of their great colonial expansion, Rome 
has built up a great Church. 

After Rome, European Protestantism. The 
great Germans-——-Schwarz and his’ successors; 
Carey, the great scholar and linguist; Duff, the 
educator; Judson, and now many more, evangel- 
ists. The churches of modern European and 
American Protestantism were carried to India 
and have grown there, until now there are well- 
nigh five millions of Christians in India, of whom 
roughly two millions are Protestants. 


Consequences of Western Influence 


As this glimpse into history suggests, the struc- 
ture and organization of the Church in India is 
drawn almost entirely from the west. The Syrian 
churches of Malabar, the Romans, the Anglicans 
preserve the episcopal form of government. Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Lutherans and others all brought their meth- 
ods and their politics to India, and it is only in 
the most recent years that with the growing self- 
consciousness of the Indian Church the denomina- 
tional labels are seen to be grotesque and irrele- 





a missionary obligation in lands like India and China? 





vant and are beginning to disappear in united 
churches of one kind or another. It is too early 
yet to say what kind of organization the Indian 
Church may develop in days to come. We have 
almost no evidence. The autonomous churches 
which now exist—some of them large and power- 
ful bodies—have too recently ceased to be ap- 
pendages of the missions for any definitely 
Indian types of government to have emerged. 
There is likely to be a diversity among Indian 
Christians, as among others. Undoubtedly epis- 
copacy appeals to some, and equally a very simple 
local autonomy to others. Gradually as Indian 
Christianity becomes more Indian, controlled 
more and more by Indian minds steeped in Indian 
traditions and heritage, its future type will be- 
come apparent as now it cannot be. 


From the point of view of the winning 
of India for Christ the Indian Church starts, 
therefore, with certain disadvantages, in addi- 
tion to the positive treasures of which we shall 
speak later. It is in atmosphere, history, name 
and organization foreign, and to be foreign in 
India, though Indians seem to be amazingly free 
on the whole from racial feeling, is in a day of 
national uprising not exactly an advantage. Ths 
fact that numerous Indian Christians of education 
and standing are known as ardent nationalists 
| use the word in a broad sense—is doing much to 
make it plain to thinking Indians that the follow- 
ing of Christ need not denationalize a man, and 
this handicap of foreignness gets less every day. 


Predominance of Depressed Classes 


It is also both a glory and a cause of hindrance 
that a very large percentage of the Christians of 
India come from the so-called depressed classes. 
Among them, in the Punjab and the United Prov- 
inces, in the Deccan, in the Telugu and Tamil 
countries and in Travancore, as well as among 
some of the aboriginal people as in Assam and in 
Chota Nagpur, the progress of the Church has 
been most speedy; and great communities have 
been gathered into various folds with only a modi- 
cum of Christian knowledge and practically no 
secular education at all. To the Brahman and the 
educated classes this is a cause of stumbling, not 
merely because of the lowly origin of the mass of 
Christians but also because those who have, or 
their forbears before them, been outcasts, know 
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little of the Indian heritage and are necessarily 
apt to copy the ways and manners and thoughts 
of the foreigners through whom the Gospel has 
come to them. This same lowly origin is also and 
more really a glory, however, for it is a sign of 
the invincible spirit of Christ among the poor, 
and it is a proof that that Spirit has done more 
than anything in all India has ever done to bring 
light to these that sat in darkness. Some day the 
great outcast movement will be recognized as the 
contribution to national progress that it is. 


Immediate Tasks 


The greatest immediate tasks of the Indian 
Church are, therefore, nationalization and educa- 
tion. By nationalization I do not mean to pay 
lip-service to a momentary fashion. There can be 
no doubt that Indian Christianity is weaker than 
it might be just because it is not indigenous 
enough; too much of it is derived; too many of 
its men and women are saying and thinking 
things that they have not made truly their own, 
but have been content to repeat and copy. To 
this goal of nationalization there is no royal road. 
It is brought nearer with every piece of real edu- 
cation whereby a boy or girl begins to think for 
him or herself; it is brought nearer every time a 
problem is solved by indigenous methods and 
without foreign help; it is brought nearer every 
time an Indian Christian is enabled not only to 
exert authority in the way a white man would 
do but to make his own mistakes and try his own 
experiments. 

Education is a huge mass problem for the 
Church, even as it is for the nation. In the Telugu 
area there are over 600,000 Protestant Christians, 
of whom over ninety per cent are totally illiterate. 
To overcome this problem means the working out 
of a type of schcol which will contribute to the 
upbuilding of a village life, the training of teach- 
ers for such schools, the provision of literature 
for the literate to read if they are not to become 
wholly illiterate once more—and many other 
things, but these are the chief. It is a herculean 
task and one in which the help, generous and un- 
derstanding, of the churches of the west is ur- 
gently needed. 

For the Church of India, being such as in the 
providence of God it is, has a great work to do 
in India. Already Christians are far ahead of 
other communities in the education of girls and 
women, and are widely recognized as leaders in 
this and as standing for a principle to which 
others are groping their way. In another way 
Christians have been learning something that 
other Indians want in their practice of se!f-gov- 
ernment in church life. It is being seen that the 
life of the organized Church can be a valuable 
training for demccracy in a country where democ- 
racy has its troubles. 


Christ More Inclusive than the Church 


We have been using the word Church in the 
strict sense as covering those who are baptized 
members of the organized Christian community. 
But if we are to think of the mission of Indian 
Christianity to India it is necessary to bear in our 
minds that large and immensely important body 
of people who are not called Christian at all, but 
who have drunk very largely of the Christian 
spirit and who in many cases look to no other 
teacher as the object of their loyalty but Jesus 
Christ. Christianity is approaching the Indian 
mind in a myriad ways. It is conveyed in the 
Church; it is conveyed in the life and practice of 
individual Christians, Indian and foreign, civil- 
ians, traders and the like; it comes in literature; 
men travel to the west and meet it there. There 
is no influence moving in India today which is un- 
touched, either through attraction or repulsion, 
by the Christian message. Much of what is best 
in Indian public life is due to the grasp of out- 
standing men upon the Christian ethic: men like 
Mahatma Gandhi, who do not call themselves 
Christians and indeed in thought are definitely 
Hindu, have done probably more in recent years 
than organized Christianity itself to call men to 
the study of the teaching and life and death of 
Christ. It is unwise and often unfair to attempt 
an estimate of the indirect gifts of Christianity 
to India. Nothing is easier than to claim too 
much in a realm where all is opinion and nothing 
can be proved. Indians resent the bland assump- 
tion that all that is good in modern India is due 
to the leaven of the Christian spirit. But one may 
say that in proportion as the spirit and mind of 
our Lord are studied and apprehended, and his 
leadership in life is accepted, there cannot but 
be an increase in men’s grasp of moral reality, in 
their compassion, in their moral integrity, and in 
their belief in one another. 


India’s Contribution to the Church Universal 


The fact that Indian Christianity has not yet 
found itself as a fully Indian thing makes it diffi- 
cult to offer any views as to the future contribu- 
tion of India to the rest of Christendom. And yet 
no one who has intimate Indian Christian friends 
can doubt the value of that contribution. One’s 
opinion is one’s own, and others may think dif- 
ferently, but these are my hopes. I believe that 
Indian Christians will recall the rest of the Chris- 
tian world, insofar as it has let the simple reality 
of Christian devotion be clouded and lost in a 
maze of “programs,” more carnal than celestial, 
to the beauty of absolute personal devotion to 
Jesus Christ. Indian Christians, like other peo- 
ple, can be annoying, but one observes that saints 
have more influence with them than either orators 
or politicians. They have a flair for the spirit- 
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ually real, and I acknowledge gratefully the stim- 
ulus which one derives from it. 

Moreover, I believe that Indian Christians will 
succeed in doing what the west is conspicucusly 
failing in doing, namely, integrating their re- 
ligious faith with the structure of family, social 
and national life. To do this is the genius of India 
and is the principal secret of the strength of Hin- 
duism. There is something fundamentally incon- 
gruous with the Indian temper about devout re- 
ligicn lived by men in the world and yet compart- 
mented away from the affairs of life. Caste is the 
organization of society on a religious basis. Some 
day we may see a Christian sublimation of caste. 

But who can set down conceptually and in tabu- 
lar columns the influence that will come from a 
Christian India? If there is to those who love 
her something of unique attractiveness about 
India and her people, one cannot resolve it into 
factors or ascribe it to causes. It is ultimate. 
India is the land par excellence where the religious 
quest of mankind has engrossed the ablest minds. 
Today the only important alternative religious in- 
terpretation of the world beside Christianity is 
that of Hinduism. To such a land, if Christ ap- 
pear in his beauty and men’s spirits be led to bow 
before him, there cannot but be days of refresh- 
ment for the world. 

From what has been said it will be apparent 
that the most important things affecting the fu- 
ture of the Indian Church can only be done by 
herself as God leads her. But this is very far 
from saying that there is no useful function to be 
performed by missionaries and others from the 
west. The Indian Christian leaders definitely ask 
for help, and they would reject the thought that 
the only help they want is money. They ask for 
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men and women. 
sens. 


They ask for them fer two rea- 
First, they believe that they can receive help 
from those who both have a vital spiritual know]- 
edge of Christ and can convey to them something 
of the treasures of the Christian experience of the 
west. Seccnd, they know that certain professional 
and technical qualifications—in medicine, educa- 
tion, social service, industrial research, religious 
psychology and other things—are still best ob- 
tained in the west and that they need those gifts. 


Such help is needed, but Indians, who are mas- 
ters of courtesy, hesitate to put into sufficiently 
plain language the sort of help they do not want. 
They are not barbarians and they do not regard 
much of the civilization of the west as in any way 
an improvement on their own. Neither is it. 
They are proud of their country and they do not 
wish to be regarded as eligible to be “guided” and 
“trained” by any well-meaning white man irre- 
spective of his qualifications for the job. Indian 
Christians are not Hindus, but they will be found 
to resent unfair criticism of Indian religion. So 
that they do not want those who will only come 
if they get a place of major responsibility; nor 
those who have zeal and passion but no love; nor 
those in whom a sense of the joy of Christian dis- 
cipleship has passed into an assumption of superi- 
ority qua Christian. It is getting hackneyed now 
(in word, not in practice) to insist that “servants” 
and not “leaders” are wanted, but it is true. 

“It pleased God,” says St. Paul, “to reveal his 
son in me.” God is revealing his Son in India, 
and there is much gladness in store for those 
who, themselves knowing him, will work for that 
revealing, preaching not themselves but Christ 
Jesus their Lord. 







‘Thoughts on the International Problem 


By Suzanne Bidgrain 


How a Student Secretary, working across the 


the War, has learned lessons both 
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problems, we 


using the phrase international 
hardly ever realize its 
scope. Each of us knows something 

a little at least—about some interna- 
tional problem; we realize, for instance, 
that peaceful intercourse is difficult between a 
particular country and its next-door neighbor; or 
that immigration and labor problems, customs reg- 
ulations, etc., strain relationships between other 
countries or continents. We do not, most of us, 
realize that there is no corner of the earth which 
has not got its international problem, at a more 
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or less acute stage of development? Again, only 
too few of us try to think out some of the princi- 
ples on which normal international relationships 
might be built up. Therefore from the point of 
view both of breadth and depth, the subject is an 
even bigger one than appears at first sight. 

Must we not first, in order fully to understand 
the meaning of the word international, consider 
what values the word national holds for us” 
What does the nation mean to us, and how do we 
interpret its meaning from the Christian point of 
view? The very fact that the world is made up 
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of different nations entails, I believe, something 
which is akin to the process of specialization. 
Certain similarities in temperament, gifts and tal- 
ents, tend to develop characteristics which give 
each nation specialized powers in commerce, art, 
the world of thought, ete. Another practical 
value of the nation is its place as a sub-division 
in the great human family, making for co-ordina- 
tion, order and harmony. Ideally speaking, of 
We are trying to see what are the values 
of the idea of the nation. Ido not for a moment 
forget the terrible use which has been made of 
some of these values. 


course ! 


In another realm, we can look on the nation as 
the framework of our social life. Understanding 
between man and man is not easily achieved; it 
has to be first tried and practised on a small scale, 
where unity of race, custom and language works 
in its favor, facilitates the exchange of thought 
and creates an atmesphere in which it is compara- 
tively easy to love one’s neighbor. If this be so, 
shall we not as Christians consider the obligation 
of the citizen towards the nation as an enlarged 
family obligation—something which, though in no 
way exhausting our responsibility towards man- 
kind, refines and settles those responsibilities 
which go beyond the inner circle of the family, 
while yet remaining inside the wider circle of our 
duty to humanity as a whole? 


And now I would ask: Does not patriotism, 
the recognition of the values of the nation, imply 
a keen interest in international problems? The 
interdependence of the nations is a fact, whether 
we like it or not, and has been brought home to 
us in the most drastic fashion by the world war. 
Interdependence in suffering, interdependence in 
sin, and we gladly add, interdependence in all ef- 
forts to work for a better world. As Christians, 
to go back to our comparison of national obliga- 
tion with family obligation, it is obvious that we 
must be deeply interested in bringing about the 
best possible relationship between our nation-wide 
families. 


It is easy enough to go thus far in full agree- 
ment with the majority of Christians, though 
some might consider that we have given too im- 
portant a place to the idea of the nation, and 
others, that we have made it too subservient to 


the welfare of mankind at large. But our great- 
est difficulty comes when we try to define the 
rights and duties of the nation; above all, when 
Wwe try to settle questions such as these: Is self- 
defence a national right? Is it a duty, or is non- 
resistance the only Christian attitude? Theoret- 
ically, this is the chief point in dispute between 
Christians; it is the essential issue to which all 
discussions:lead, the rock on which the unanimity 
of all resolutions and recommendations are ship- 
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wrecked. It would take me far beyond the task 
to which I have set myself, to attempt to deal 
with such a fundamental question, which is at the 
root of the diametrically diverging views of Indian 
and European philosophy. My ambition is only 
to discover and state clearly the problems await- 
ing solution, and to suggest where the solution 
must be sought. 


Another key problem is this: What view do 
we take of the part that different races and na- 
tions have to play in the world; or rather: What 
do we take to be the nature of the difference be- 
tween them? The word different often varies ac- 
cording to the application that is made of it. 
Wher we say: They are so different! we use the 
word in a sense almost contradictory to the mean- 
ing we assign to it in the phrase: We are differ- 
ent. “Different” implies in both cases a scale of 
values, but we reverse the scale in the two sen- 
tences, so that our neighbor shall be ‘‘under dog” 
each time. There is perhaps no point on which 
the dictionary and the Gospel so heartily agree as 
in forbidding this dexterous change of emphasis. 
No such scale of values exists in God’s love and 
in his merey for us, to distinguish nation from 
nation and race from race. Varying gifts, as 
among brothers in a family; unequal development 
even, again as among brothers in a family—these 
we unquestionably find. But just as a father and 
mother love all their children and apply no scale 
of values to them, just as they expect the elder 
brother to help the younger, so God, who loves us 
with a love more perfect than any father’s or 
mother’s love, expects us to love and help one an- 
other without any kind of computation of values. 
Weight and measure belong to another realm and 
cannot be applied here, any more than you can 
weigh heroism or measure sacrifice. 


In the practical sphere I can here only give some 
illustrations showing how the conception of race 
and nation which I have tried to outline helps us 
in seeking a solution for some of the complicated 
problems of our time. 


Let us take the minority problem. Some parts 
of Europe are peopled by two or more ethnical 
groups. The ethnographic map of Transylvania, 
for example, looks exactly like a puzzle with its 
interlocked bits of Hungarian and Roumanian ter- 
ritory, one sometimes entirely enclosed by the 
other, like an islet in the sea. The current con- 
ception of nationality obviously does not apply 
here. Is the situation hopeless? Is there no 
way out? Of course there is none if the nation 
dominant in Transylvania (Hungary up to 1919; 
Roumania since) aims at crushing the other group 
out of existence. But is there a humane and 
Christian solution? Looking at such a map and 


(Continued on p. 237) 
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Watts O. Pye 


By Brewer D. Eddy 


HE record of Watts O. 
Pye in Northwestern 
China is one of the 
most significant sto- 
ries in modern mis- 
sions, because of the statesman- 
like way in which he developed 
the Chinese themselves to carry 
their own burdens and extend 
the church. 

He was born of pioneer stock 
in Minnesota and entered Carle- 
ton College with a bucksaw over 
his shoulder, sawing his way 
through college at lumber piles 
of the faculty and townspeople. 
When he graduated from Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary in 
1907, the challenge came _ to 
gather the remnants of the 
Church in Shansi, where many 
heroes had fallen in the Boxer 
riots. He accepted the challenge and went to the 
city of Fenchow, and found in that city and the 
surrounding region, only nineteen’ scattered 
Christians and not a single preacher or teacher. 
When he died last January, there were over fif- 
teen thousand members in one hundred and fifty 
churches that had sprung into being across 
Shansi, and over the Yellow River in Shansi, and 
even beyond the Great Wall in the newly settled 
prairies of Mongolia. 





WATTS 


‘these remarkable results were possible because 
he developed a closely knit, loyal and devoted 
force of Chinese workers, and because he induced 
laymen to assume responsibility for winning new 
members in a way that would be impossible in the 
Christian cities of America. He employed a 
\vholly new method of approach to Chinese towns 
that had not been influenced by the life of foreign- 
ers. After training his workers, he sent them 
two and two into new districts or towns. In a 
series of personal interviews requiring weeks and 
months, they sought to get into contact with the 
most open-minded, aggressive and unselfish lead- 
ers in each community, carrying the message of 
what Christianity and the Bible would accomplish 
in a Chinese town. But they never attempted to 
preach publicly until they had a group of six or 
eight of the leading citizens of the town, willing 
to attend their opening meeting and to tell the 
audience that the preachers were good men who 
had their confidence. With such a beginning it 








was soon possible to gather a 
group for frank Bible study, 
applied to the community needs 
that surrounded them. 

The devoted loyalty of his 
workers is shown in the follow- 
ing incident. One night at mid- 
night there came to his room a 
fine young man, a leader among 
Pye’s workers. This man stated 
that he had just been offered a 
government position with a sal- 
ary five times as great as the 
ten or twelve dollars a month 
he was receiving in Christian 
work. He argued in the usual! 
line, that he could still be useful 
in building up the Church in 
that region. But after a brief 
interview he went out in sober 
thought, saying, “To build God’s 
Kingdom up there in the capital 
is the greatest thing I shall ever touch. I will 
try to stay on a few years more.” 

Pye always instructed his laymen that they 
must win the new members and that the pastor’s 
work was to give spiritual training to those who 
had joined. As examples of fruitful laymen may 
be mentioned an old man of sixty-six who brought 
to baptism thirty-five new members in a single 
year, and a peddler who saw forty-two men bap- 
tized because of the evenings he had spent in Bible 
reading and testimony among his friends as he 
journeyed. Is it any wonder that the pace of 
growth has been more rapid than in any single 
field we know? 

During the last great famine the Red Cross of- 
fered a million dollars of relief if it could be wisely 
used. Pye and his colleague Dr. Watson built the 
great road through Shansi with this money, fur- 
nishing work to heads of forty thousand families 
and saving a district from starvation. 

Underneath these outer facts there is a story of 
heroic devotion. Stricken with tuberculosis, Pye 
declined to leave the field and fought the disease 
till he had regained his health. Threatened with 
heart failure induced by unusual strain on one of 
his tours, he met the doctor’s demands again, and 
brought himself back apparently to par in health. 
Now he is gone at only forty-eight years of age. 
Yet he left the Church of Christ firmly rooted, 
and spreading like a great tree. There is no 
greater career than that of such a missionary. 


Oo. PYE 
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Is [The Bible Significant For 


Students 


Today? 


By Mary Redington Ely 


(Miss Ely was one of the group representing the United States at the 


the 


Conference of 


World’s Student Christian Federation 


which in 1924 


met at High Leigh) 





N a review* of John 
Palmer Gavit’s “Col- 
lege,” Professor James 
Harvey Robinson 
speaks of the educative 
process as fitting men for “effec- 
tive participation as responsible 
adults in the world in which we 
live” and for “going on with the 
task of self-understanding, self- 
government, and_ self-develop- 
ment in the life that now is and 
for the life that is to come.” Should not any 
question about the significance of the Bible for 
today be asked in the light of some such broad 
educational aim as this? We cannot ask or an- 
swer such a question on the basis of mechanical! 
or dogmatic theories, and any attempt to do so 
is bound to be meaningless in this day and age. 
This generation is seeking its equipment for life 
in just the fashion that Professor Robinson indi- 
cates. It wants participaticn in life—full and 
free and effective. It wants a chance for respon- 
sibility in the world of things as they are. It 
wants a try at making a world of things better 
than those of today. And it looks for the better- 
ing of this world through the very channels cited, 
the channels of self-understanding, self-govern- 
ment, and self-development. And so I must put 
my question about the significance of the Bible in 
terms of an evaluation of this sort: is it service- 
able to men today as equipment for life? Does 
it contribute to fullness and vigor of living? 

Unless I believed in an affirmative answer to 
these questions I should not be spending my days 
in the profession I am in—that of teaching the 
literature of the Bible to college students. I can- 
not cite here all the grounds for my conviction 
of its worthwhileness for today, for they are 
many, and I select two which seem to me of great- 
est import. 

I believe that the Bible contributes real equip- 
ment for life teday because modern civilization is 
based upon its ideals, and we cannot understand 
our world in the fullest sense without acquaint- 
ance with this most potent source of its life. In 
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justice, in democracy, in ethics, in religion, this 
body of literature has been the most important 
single influence for the development of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization and we cannot escape, even if 
we will, its importance today as a means of ap- 
proach to modern life. 1am speaking here of no 
formal or academic attempt to trace the history 
of modern institutions or modern ideas. I am 
thinking in terms of life and experience. We are 
friendly to no view of life today that does not rec- 
ognize the evolutionary principle as basic. We 
are through with conceptions that are static and 
fixed. As this point of view becomes increasingly 
acceptable we find curselves compelled not only to 
make it operative in our descriptions of the uni- 
verse but to adopt it as a method of gaining ex- 
perience. Behind America today lies the spiritual 
heritage which is its gift from the Hebrew people. 
To be an effective, fully-participating citizen in 
our own world we need some insight into the 
evolving notions of justice as grounded in the 
social righteousness of the prophetic order, of 
democracy and social solidarity as molded by the 
leaders of the Hebrew commonwealth, of ethics 
and regard for human personality as exemplified 
in the life and service of Jesus. Without this 
background we find ourselves in the condition of 
the nouveau riche in social experience. With it 
we are in possession of a background and perspec- 
tive for the formation of intelligent convictions 
and life purposes that means effectiveness in the 
world of today. 

Here is the fullest, mest complete record of the 
evolution of spiritual forces in the history of man- 
kind; here is charted the search of a nation to 
interpret God in terms of social experience; here 
is the laboratory notebook of a nation’s trial and 
error search for life—all built into the social fab- 
ric of American life today. Can we do without 
it? 


An Interpretation of Social Experience 
So I contend that this literature is serviceable 
today as a means to the interpretation of social 
experience, but perhaps its usefulness to the pres- 
ent generation appears in more tangible form as 
it touches the realm of individual experience. In 
former times the heroes of the Biblical narratives 
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were held up indiscriminately as models of con- 
duct. On the level of ethical perfection 
were held Abraham, willing to sacrifice Isaac; 
Jacob tricking his brother; Samson slaying the 
Philistines, and Solomon taxing his subjects for 
the support of his Oriental court. Much as the 
more ethically sophisticated teller of the Abraham 
story,* glosses over an earlier account of the ‘de- 
ceit about Sarai and says of it, in effect, “After 
really partly his sister’’—so our 
fathers glossed over the faulty ethics of the pa- 
triarchal times and endeavored to make the cate- 
gory of goodness all-inclusive of the sons and 
daughters of the Hebrew line. 


Same 


all, she was 


}ut again we have passed beyond any such 
static notion of the nature of goodness. We see 
in this record a long evolving process in which 
ideals were growing and changing as man ad- 
vanced in culture and experience, and tested his 
thought about his own life by his constantly en- 
larging thought about God. Again and again we 
find this record revealing the search that individ- 
uals made for God and their successive attempts 
to interpret that search to other men. Not that 
perfection was achieved or the goal of experience 
reached—not that a process was set up to be imi- 
tated or reproduced line for line. But rather, the 
genius of this literature has been its call to the 
imagination of mankind through all the centuries 
since its writing—its power to quicken man’s in- 
sight into the infinite and varied possibilites of hu- 
man life. It has led him out beyond the reaches of 
the static and the achieved into the great vast field 
of adventure. No man becomes an adventurer in 
any field until his imagination has been kindled, 
so that in his mind’s eye he sees beyond the realm 
of the achieved to the great areas of aspiration 
still to be won—till he feels the pull to go beyond 
the bend of the road or up over the hill-top to 
glimpse that acreage that is beyond his present 
horizon. The great call of the Bible to the indi- 
vidual today is in just this appeal to the imagina- 
tion, this call to adventure which the tested 
experience of mankind has shown this literature 
to hold. 


The Bible’s Supreme Significance 


But we must ask in what field does this quick- 
ened imagination lead? To what type of adven- 
ture does it call? And here lies its supreme sig- 
nificance, in my thought, for life today. Many 
other books of folk-lore are available to us today, 
many other stories of the developing life of na- 
tions. But it is the peculiar genius of the Hebrew 
people that it interpreted the heroic in so unique 
a fashion. There are fascinating tales of Viking 
heroes in the Norse mythology—men who were 
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heroes because they exemplified the courage of the 
seas, a daring that let them push farther beyond 
the horizon into the perils of the sea than any 
others had ventured to do. We have magnificent 
epics from the Greeks which interpret hercism in 
terms of physical strength. Hercules and Achil- 
les were heroes, and called to the imagination and 
spirit of adventure of later times, because their 
physical prowess was greater than that of othe 
men. Great calls to adventure these were and 
they have served mankind in their day. 

But as we think once more of the genius of this 
literature of the Hebrews, we recognize a peculiar 
quality in these folk-tales that arose about their 
heroic age. What constituted heroism to the He- 
brews was not physical daring and not prowess 
but the adventure in goodness and the consequent 
power to live with God. 
was reckoned for righteousness.” Enoch was 
translated because he was the friend of God. 
Moses was one “whom Jehovah knew face to 
face.” As the exception proverbially proves the 
rule, so the one strength cycle about the name of 
Samson brings out in distinct relief the freedom 
from the prowess-motif which is the regular rule 
in the Hebrews’ origin stories. 

It is not merely in the early folk-tales, however, 
that we find this call to imagination and adven- 
ture in the field of goodness. All through the de- 
veloping life of the Hebrew commonwealth, in the 
stirring days of the prophetic order, 1n the exile, 
in the rehabilitation of the nation after the re- 
turn, we find these qualities exhibiting themselves 
in new forms of life and appealing to man 
through new avenues of experience. And su- 
premely in Jesus this great call to man’s imagina- 
tion for the adventure in goodness finds its way 
to the hearts of men. 

Here was a life that completely fulfilled the 
highest man has known in idealism, without even 
a suggestion of cramping or hemming men in be- 
hind formal barriers. It was a life calling men 
to a free, intelligent appreciation of spiritual val- 
ues, challenging them to a higher evaluation of the 
spiritual possibilities of human life than had ever 
been glimpsed before; it was a life compelling 
a revaluation of the ethical standards of the past, 
pushing, driving out beyond the horizon of con- 
temporary experience. It revealed the technique 
of moral renewal, and bid man take the road to 
moral renewal for himself. This is the supreme 
call to man’s imagination for the greatest adven- 
ture the world has ever known—the adventure in 
human goodness, in fellowship with the infinite 
goodness we call God. 

And so it is in no terms of formal theology but 
in terms of experience that I try to state my con- 
(Continued on p. 237) 
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Why | Believe in Labor Unions 


By Powers 


Hapgood 


A recent graduate of Harvard, Powers Hapgood has for three years been 
living and working shoulder to shoulder with miners in every corner of 


the world. 


He has just returned from a period spent in the mines of 


Brittany, Russia, and a study of the labor question in the Far East. 


ABOR unions are the product of large 
scale industrialism. They were neces- 
sary in the beginning of the industrial 
revolution in England to raise the stan- 
dard of living higher than a mere sub- 
sistence level. Today they are necessary to keep 
the income of the great mass of the people from 
sinking back to the lowest level on which people 
are able to exist, work and reproduce their kind. 

Only a few generations ago wages were so low 
in the great industrial countries that men were not 
able to support their families by their own wages. 
They had to take their wives and children with 
them into the mines, mills and factories. In the 
dark coal mines, full of dust and gas, boys and 
girls seven or eight years old, and their mothers, 
were pushing tubs’ of coal that had been hewn 
from the solid vein by fathers and husbands. The 
working day was so long that often they were in 
side the mine before daylight and not outside 
again until after dark, so that only on Sundays 
and holidays did they see the sun. In mills and 
factories similar conditions prevailed. 

Against these inhuman conditions it was of no 
avail for workers to protest. Individual workers 
were worth little to their employers; collectively, 
they were worth as much to the employers as the 
employers to them. As the only means of emanci- 
pating themselves from a bestial standard of liv- 
ing the workers united in labor unions. Strikes 
and lockouts became frequent. 

Hitherto that portion of the public which was in 
comfortable circumstances had paid 
little heed to the misery of the men, 
wemen and children of industry. 
The inconveniences coming to them 
from strikes, however, and the pub- 
lic interest that is always generated 
by dramatic incidents and excite- 
ment, waked benevolent politicians 
and social workers to the need for 
reforms. Gradually conditions im- 
proved as a result of the effects of 
labor unions. Laws were passed 
forbidding the employment of fe- 
males underground in coal mines, 
the age at which boys could be em- 
ployed underground and children in 
factories was successively raised; 
hours were gradually shortened. 
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NOT PIRATES BOLD 
But a group of Welsh Miners 


Necessarily, with these changes in industrial con- 
ditions the wages of the men increased until to- 
day in most western countries the men can sup- 
port their families better on their own wages than 
they formerly could on the wages augmented by 
those of their wives and children of tender 
years. 

Many opponents of labor unions today admit 
that life was so miserable in the early stages of 
industrialism that unions were essential to abolish 
conditions that now would be almost unbelievable. 
They say, however, that employers are more ten- 
der-hearted today than they were then and that 
unions are now no longer necessary. 

The answer of trade unionists to this is that 
even today conditions for the great mass of the 
people are not what they should be. It is true that 
in western countries women no longer work under- 
ground and that six year old children no longer 
work in mills and factories. Children still go to 
work far too young, however. In the cotton fac- 
tories of the south where labor unionism has made 
little progress and where adult wages are too low 
to support families, conditions of child labor are 
not much better than those of last century. In all 
countries millions of people still lack the purchas 
ing power to buy sufficient food and clothing, so 
that essential industries are often unable to sell 
their products and have to shut down at times 
when there is a great need for the goods which 
they produce. No, labor unions have not outlived 
their usefulness. 

In American Coal Mines 

As an example of the necessity of 
labor unions today, let me describe 
briefly the situation in the American 
coal industry. I choose this exam- 
ple because I have been a union coal 
miner fcr nearly five years and I 
know well from experience the need 
for organization. The need for un- 
ionism in the coal industry, more- 
over, is more or less typical of the 
need in all industries. 

At one time I worked in the non- 
union coal fields of southwestern 
Pennsylvania. Here there v.as no 
contract between the coal companies 
and the United Mine Workers of 
America specifying for a certain 








period of time, the rates of wages and other con- 
ditions in the mines. The results of this non- 
unionism was as follows: 

In the first place, the tonnage rates for coal 
getters and the day rates for timbermen, brake 
men, motormen and other nonpiece workers were 
usually from twenty to fifty per cent lower than 
in union mines. 

In the second place, the miners were often not 
given credit for the full amount of coal that they 
produced. Miners often work two or three miles 
back from the bottom of the shaft or from the tip- 
ples where the coal is weighed, and they never see 
the cars weighed which they have filled with coal 
in the remote sections of the mine. In many of 
those non-union mines the men lost several hun- 
dred pounds on each car. “We're loading two 
tons for one” was a common expression in those 
mines. At one of the mines in this section a suc 
cessful strike took place which ended in the com- 
pany’s signing a union contract with the men. 
Before the strike the loaded mine cars averaged 
3,000 pounds in weight. When, after recognition 
of the union workers, the men elected one of their 
fellow-workers to represent them on the scales as 
“checkweighman,” the average weight rose to 
3,400 pounds. Miners usually loaded about six 
cars a day at this mine and thus had been losing 
over a ton of coal a day. As the union tonnage 
rate for machine mined coal is eighty-six cents 
and for pick mined coal one dollar and twenty 
eight cents a ton, one can see that the union meant 
a difference to these men of a dollar or more a day 
in regard to weight alone irrespective of other 
benefits. The story of this mine is typical of, | 
believe, most non-union mines. It is hard to be- 
lieve that such cheating could exist. Many of the 
better mine officials dislike it intensely, but if their 
competitors do it from either choice or necessity 
they also are often forced to choose between steal- 
ing on the weight or going out of business because 
of the lower production costs of their competitors. 

In the third p'ace, “deadwork” was seldom paid 
for in the non-union mines where I worked. Dead- 
work is the term used for such work as timbering 
the roof, laying track, cleaning up falls of rock, 
bailing water, and other tasks which miners often 
have to do in order to be able to produce coal. In 
one mine I worked two whole days timbering the 
roof which was “squeezing” and when I asked for 
vay by the hour was told by the foreman that in 
such a period of unemployment I should be willing 
to do that work for nothing in order to have a 
place to take out coal. I was able to quit my job 
at once, but my work partner who had a family to 
support, bills to pay at the company store, and 
many other hindrances to moving to another min- 
ing town, had to remain under that squeezing roof 
and worked many days for nothing. His case 
would have to be multiplied by thousands to get 
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a true picture of what goes on in the non-union 
coal fields. In union mines one of the terms of the 
contract is hourly wages for deadwork. ° 

In the fourth place, the men were afraid to 
complain when they had grievances. There was 
no “pit committee” for them to go to when they 
were being treated unjustly by the management. 
If they took up their own case with the manage- 
ment, they were often told that if they didn’t like 
it they were free to look elsewhere for work. 

There are many other results of non-unionism 
in America which I could relate, but lack of space 
forbids. Let me add, however, that these non- 
union mines that I have just described were called 
“open shop” mines. They were closed far more 
tightly, however, than so called “closed shop” 
mines. In a closed shop mine a miner can at least 
get work who is willing to join the union and give 
his share toward the benefits which all miners 
union and non-union alike—receive from the 
union. In almost all open shop mines, however, a 
man who is known to have a union ecard is dis- 
charged and if he doesn’t leave the town soon 
enough is escorted out by the deputy-sheriff. 


Advantages of Unions 


Labor unions are just as essential to employers 
who sincerely wish to deal in a Christian manner 
with their employees as they are to the workers 
themselves. Many employers who would like to 
pay good wages and have other good working con- 
ditions at their plants are prevented from follow- 
ing out their Christian desires by the low wages 
and standards given by their competitors. Organ- 
ized labor, by insisting on wage contracts, has 
gone a long way in making wage costs of compet- 
ing plants equal, so that unscrupulous employers 
can not so easily force their more enlightened 
competitors cut of business. 

So far I have mentioned merely the materia! 
side of labor unionism. The labor movement has 
been of great value to the world in raising the 
standard of living of the workers, but side by side 
with this another great good has come to us from 
labor unions. I refer to the spiritual value of 
unionism. 

The true union man has been taught to think 
more in terms of social emancipation than in 
those of individual emancipation. He is concerned 
more with the welfare of the group than he is 
with his own immediate ends. The truth of this 
can easily be realized by those who know some 
thing of the suffering of the workers in strikes 
and controversies with their employers. People 
who are on strike for weeks at a time, often living 
in tents or hastily erected dwellings after they 
have been evicted from their houses, gradually 
using up their meager savings and selling their 
household goods until finally they are fed by the 
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“soup kitchens” of the union, enduring the abuses 
which they receive on the picket line or at the 
hands of an often prejudiced or even company- 
owned police force—these people, even if they win 
their strike, often do not regain what they have 
lost. It is not they, but their children and the 
succeeding generations, who gain most from their 
sacrifices and struggles. Few people realize how 
much they owe to their forefathers who, from the 
time of the first trade union, have been making 
working. and living conditions better for those who 
follow after. 

The educational value of labor unionism is also 
very important. Some of the most outstanding 
statesmen of Europe, and also of our own country, 
have been educated by the labor movement. A boy 
who goes to work to help support his family at an 
early age can often almost make up for his lack of 
schooling if he takes an interest in the meetings 
of his local union. Reading, writing, public speak- 
ing, and more advanced subjects, such as litera- 
ture, economics, history, sociology, philosophy, 
and psychology, are often learned through the 
labor movement. This education, moreover, is far 
more worth while than much of our school and 
college teaching. Its primary aim is not to teach 
people to ‘“‘make money” and to rise to a “higher 
social class.” Those who have a genuine union 
education do not want to “rise” from their group; 
They want to use their education for the good of 
their fellow workers. 

In conclusion, let me say that while I have given 
the reasons for my belief in labor unions, I am 
not blind to their faults. Nothing in this world— 
state, church, our most cherished institutions and 
ideas—is without fault, for each is composed of 
people who are human. Labor unions at times 
make mistakes, but even their mistakes can be ex- 
plained if one knows all the facts. Their accom- 
plishments have been infinitely more valuable to 
the world than their faults have been harmful. 
They are an institution which is doing much to 
make the world a happier and a more worth- 
while place to live. 


IS THE BIBLE SIGNIFICANT? 

(Continued from p. 234) 
viction about the significance of the Bible for life 
today. And as I look once more to the great edu- 
cative process through which life is expressing 
itself today, I see this body of literature taking a 
Vital place in the scheme of things. For the un- 
derstanding of our world, I find it serviceable. 
For the summoning of our energies and the quick- 
ening of our imagination toward the great tasks 
of life, I know it to be effective. If we are to 
become “responsible adults participating in the 
world in which we live” we shall do well to avail 
ourselves of its gifts. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from p. 231) 


—e 


comparing it to the map of some unified and self- 
contained nations, we feel inclined to doubt it. 
Let us see, however, which of the values we dis- 
tinguished in the idea of the nation hold good even 
in this case. First, the idea of specialization, the 
development of characteristic qualities which fit 
each national group for the performance of some 
special function, and allow for a legitimate pride 
in achievement—there is still a place for this. 
the second value we recognized—the nation as a 
sub-division of the human family, making for co- 
ordination and order—is obviously lost in the case 
under consideration. Administrative regulations 
suitable to one group have to be applied to both; 
national groups as sub-divisions over-lap; inter- 
ests clash. The policy of force and war and an- 
nexation in the past, sins against the ideal of 
nationality, are here bearing their bitter fruit. 
And we have not yet learned our lesson, for we 
have practiced the same policy and sinned in the 
same way in 1919 and since. The Christian solu- 
tion is consideration and forbearance, but even 
then one of the values of nationality is lost and 
both groups have to suffer for it, unless one bears 
all the burden, being ruthlessly dominated by the 
other. Finally, our third value, the grouping ac- 
cording to race, language, custom, can be pre- 
served, and that is perhaps where the most grevi- 
ous mistakes are always being made by ruling 
powers, just because they so rarely take ideal 
values into account. A minority could to a large 
extent be rendered happy and brought to wish for 
whole-hearted cooperation with the other national 
group concerned, if only its language and its relig- 
ion were respected and given free scope. Realiz- 
ing the passionate attachment of a national group 
to its language and religion, ruling powers in 
East and West have always made it their first 
business to close school and church. They have 
made themselves hateful and have been hated ac- 
cordingly, in the criminal and absurd attempt to 
kill the soul of a people when they could so well 
have won its heart and brought about a state of 
cordial relationship, as between two families liv- 
ing together. 

I should like to close on this idea, on this com- 
parison with the family. Family life is not per- 
fect: nothing human is as yet; but it must be 
nearer to God’s heart than most other human in- 
stitutions, or Christ would not. have used it so 
often to illustrate God’s relationship to us. We 
are less likely to go astray if we try to see our 
human relationships in that light than in any 
other, for Christ has made it forever sacred to us 
by teaching us to say: Our Father, which art in 
heaven. 





HE Bible is really a rather dull book’’—so 
said a small group at a student conference 
last summer. A member of the same 
group added a further suggestion that un- 
der the circumstances it would be better, rather 
than to press Bible study, to urge students to read 
the interesting books of modern biblical scholars. 
While no statistics are available, Sunday school 
teachers from various sections report that very 
few children and fewer grown-ups seem to be do- 
ing much reading of the Scriptures. The annual 
sales of the Bible are still enormous, but this does 
not prove very much. Certainly, it is useless‘to 
keep saying that the Bible is “the most fascinat- 
ing book in the world” if people do not find it 
fascinates them. In the end, probably we all read 
voluntarily only what we like to read—that is, 
what appeals to our interests or meets our needs. 
Have our interests and needs outgrown the Bible? 
We doubt it. The range of human experience in 
the records of our faith is tremendous. Some- 

how or other we must be failing adequately to re- 
late the special phases of that experience to the 
pressing interests of today. With thousands of 

“helps,” are we still missing the correct approach. 

What is the trouble? 








ROBABLY never before have efforts in be- 
half of world peace been directed with the 
sincerity, devotion, and wisdom that is 
displayed at the present time; yet one 
feels constantly that they are working against the 
dead weight of a social attitude essentially hostile 
to the conciliatory spirit. The methods of civil- 
ian life, approved largely even by intellectual and 
religious leaders, are the methods of force. Com- 
pulsion of one kind or another is applied freely 
in business, in education, in politics, and in the 
churches. Such compulsion usually stops short 
of the use of physical force not because of human 
compunction but because in organized states the 
dominant ones can secure their ends by economic, 
social or legal pressure. In the various phases of 
every-day life it is possible to discover exact par- 
allels to the tricky and secret dealings and over- 
whelming pride and prejudice that keep the world 
in a state of uneasiness. What better training 
ground for international intolerance can be found 
than the petty organized intolerances of modern 
society? It seems hopeless to expect a man to 
care much about world peace when he cannot keep 
a genuine peace with his neighbors. At times one 











is led to feel that the quickest way to that interna- 
tional friendliness for which we all pray would 
be a strenuous effort to get the methods of Jesus 
Christ adopted first in the churches and then in 
the social life of America. 





EDITORIALS 


The Intercollegia: 





HE intercollegiate gatherings which are so 
widely known as Summer Conferences 
have been spiritually revolutionary centers 
of the American colleges. One cannot un- 
derstand the currents of vital life flowing in many 
colleges today without seeking for their springs. 
In a remarkably large number of instances these 
life-giving springs are to be found at Geneva, 
Estes Park, Blue Ridge, and Silver Bay—to men- 
tion only a few of the conference sites. The first 
conference was started by Mr. Ober and Mr. 
Moody largely as an experiment. In all the suc- 
ceeding years the experimental attitude has been 
marked. Traditions have been held very loosely, 
constantly being checked by their contemporan- 
eous merit, as tested by the needs of each student 
generation. The spirit of experiment was never 
more marked than this year. The reports of the 
plans of the different conference committees give 
ample evidence of alertness to today’s needs in 
the colleges and in the world at large. No one 
who goes to any one of these great June gather- 
ings will be impressed by their dependence upon 
the husks of yesterday but rather find that they 
are seeking resolutely for the Mind of Christ for 
the puzzling problems of the present. 








Are there no fixed 
With every confidence in the meth- 

od of experiment we venture to point out 
two unfailing elements in every conference which 
have proved by their influence to be of durable 
worth. First, each conference looks out upon a 
whole world. No fragmentary tasks would have 
called forth the latent capacities of men, including 
their capacity to apprehend God’s power in life. No 
human need was beyond their concern and their 
compassion. Their spiritual development was 
blocked by no national or racial barriers. The 
whole world was the field to be cultivated and 
harvested for Christ. In quite a literal sense 
they heard his final summons to go into all the 
world. Their interpretation of discipleship in 
world terms gave our predecessors an enhance- 
ment of insight and spiritual stalwartness which 
lifted them out of the ordinary. They became 
super-normal men and women and the institutions 
with which they were allied became in quite a 
literal sense the light of the world. 

Again, the student conferences have always 
called men away from lives of ineptitude, inef- 
fectiveness and drifting, into a life of austere con- 
secration to a Great Cause and a Great Master. 
They have not treated sin in men’s lives as a 
vague abstraction or an indifferent subject for a 
theological debating society, but as a very real 
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deterrent to character and usefulness. These 
gatherings have echoed in spirit, at least, William 
James’ declaration that “iniquity in general is 
none of your business until your own particular 
iniquities are liquidated and settled up.” But 
their message has been to forsake sin for some- 
thing better and higher and far more engaging. 
The call has been to a great decision and a great 
surrender to a Person, a Cause incarnate in a 
Person. 

This Student Movement is not static; it is push- 
ing out into new areas of vital life and using 
many new categories. We venture to say it will 
produce no new comparable dynamics without 
preserving in the coming series of conferences at 
least these two sources of power which the past 
has found so evidently indispensable. 


B}RINCETON has always been a name in- 
timate with creative beginnings in the 
Student Associations. From Princeton 
went the first student band to stir up the 
intercollegiate group which in 1877 launched the 
Student Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. The forthcoming Semi-Centennial 
in 1927 of the launching of the world-wide Student 
Association Movement makes it unusually appro- 
priate that the conference of traveling secretaries 
of the Student Association work should meet here 
(as this number of The Intercollegian goes to 
press) April 13-16. One of the major discussions of 
this meeting will be the tendencies of educational 
thinking of the present day and their relation to 
Evangelism. It will of course be a timely oppor- 
tunity to check up on different matters of Asso- 
ciation policy, including a preliminary discussion 
of matters which should properly come before the 
September meeting of the National Council of 
Student Associations. In addition to state and 
national secretaries, representatives will be pres- 
ent from the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions and from the Council of Church Boards of 
Education. The meeting will also, of course, in- 
clude the secretaries of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations with Foreign Students. 





ENLIST TODAY FOR CHINA! 


kK’ you were an American student, taking 
work in some college in China, how would 
you feel if you saw on the streets of Chi- 
nese cities recruiting posters of the Chi- 
nese Army, urging enlistment for the United 
States? If you had just read of American stu- 
dents being shot down by foreign troops in Amer- 
ican cities, you would probably hate such signs of 
foreign domination. 

Yet thousands of Chinese students in our midst 
are forced to read on our army posters calls for 











NOT AN APPFAL FOR STUDENT 
VOLUNTEERS! 


men to serve in China. Here in Northampton we 
have had a variety of such appeals the past few 
months. One such appeal read, “Men Wanted for 
the United States Army in China.” I blushed for 
shame as I walked down the street with one of 
our Chinese students. Another sign read, “Enlist 
Today for China.” That very day the headlines 
of the newspapers for sale within a few feet of 
the recruiting poster told of thirty Chinese stu- 
dents being shot, and the blame for the shooting 
rested, according to American missionaries and to 
the press of China, on the dictation to China by 
western imperialism of how and what China 
should do in her own internal affairs. 

How difficult it is to “put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s boots!” This week I was talking with a 
dentist. He is an expert at pulling teeth. He 
was telling me of the number he used to pull dur- 
ing the war when we was dental officer in a large 
camp. One thing he said was this, “I pulled one 
tooth, roots and all, from a fellow who had nothing 
to deaden the pain. He was a conscientious ob- 
jector, a rather rabid one too, so I had no sympa- 
thy for him. My orderly who injected novocaine 
simply injected water into this fellow’s tooth and 
when I pulled—how he yelled! Bright boy, that 
orderly of mine!” I remembered back in war 
days an atrocity story. It was about a “brute of 
a Hun.” He “pulled a war prisoner’s tooth out 
by the roots without anything to deaden the pain. 
What brutes these Huns are.” 

To what damnable hypocrisy militarism and the 
war psychology leads us all! Because I yielded 
to it I have a right to feel the shame of it, but I 
have a vast amount of evidence now that I did not 
have then. Any one who lived in Asia Minor in 
the months that followed the war had plenty of 
new evidence as to whether wars were fought “for 
democracy” and “to protect the innocent and help- 
less.” 
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On the walls of the church I attend hang two 
large gilded frames with an “Honor Roll” in each. 
Above are the Allied Flags. It is a long roll. I 
think none on the roll was killed in battle. And 
then I think of another man. His name is on no 
such roll. He was a conscientious objector to 
war. Ona tablet to his name might be put these 
words, 

He was despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with griefs. He was reviled, 
spat upon, tormented, forsaken. He was sent to 
judgment and to prison. He counted his life as not 
dear unto himself, that he might follow Jesus Christ, 
his Lord. He refused to yield to the violence of the 
mob or the threats of Caesar. In him the spirit of 
the Pilgrims had new birth, and the martyrs of the 
Church found a companion. To his memory this 
church dedicates this tablet as one of their number 
who set us an example of that undying fire which 
the Church of Christ so needs today. 

Thank God, some of us can place such tablets 
to men we knew and of whom we were unworthy, 
on the walls of our hearts. For us militarism is 
unmasked. We find it utterly pagan, utterly a 
refutation of Christ and his way. We propose to 
take our stand against it now and forever. And 
we believe that the Church is lost if it does not 
soon arrive at a conviction as to modern war and 
militarism as a method in peace or in strife. 

S. RALPH HARLOW 

Smith College 

TRAIN YOUNG MINDS FOR PEACE 

R. EDUARD BENES, Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia and an eminent Euro- 
pean statesman, when asked what he be- 
lieved to be the greatest need in the 
task of the post-war rebuilding of Europe, gave 
this reply: ‘Europe needs, most of all, a changed 
heart outlook. We can go on building interna- 
tional machinery and evolving economic panaceas 
until the end of time. They will never keep us at 
peace until the spiritual atmosphere is_trans- 
formed. In other words, the most fundamental 
job that needs doing is a job not of organization 
but of the heart.” 

What Dr. Benes so sagaciously said concerning 
the peace in Europe should also be said in regard 
to the peace of the world. Unless nations are 
willing to change their “heart outlook” from that 
for war to that for peace, and unless they are 
ready to do everything they can toward effecting 
that change, we shall never see even the beginning 
of peace. 

It would be most interesting indeed if Dr. 
Benes had gone on to tell us how that change of 
heart could be brought about. Two things seem 





to be certain: first, that change of heart must, 
above all, necessitate a change of mind; second, 
that change of mind will involve a long process of 
training, and will come about only through the 
agency of education or 


something akin to it. 








The Intercollegiai 


Briefly, that change of “heart outlook” cannot be 
accomplished save through a long process of train- 
ing of minds, and young minds in particular. 

In recognition of this fact the delegates at the 
Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations which 
convened in September 1924 drew up a resolution 
to the effect that “the Assembly should urge the 
governments of the state members to arrange 
that the children and youth in their respective 
countries, where such teaching is not given, be 
made aware of the existence and aims of the 
League of Nations and the terms of its coven- 
ants.” By this resolution fifty-five nations bound 
themselves to take steps conscicusly to educate 
their future citizens in the ideals of international 
good will. Most of these fifty-five nations, we are 
told, have begun to give effect to this resolution. 

In Great Britain, according to a recent news dis- 
patch to The Christian Science Monitor, “educa- 
tionalists have definitely accepted the idea of in- 
ternational friendship and understanding as a sub- 
ject to be taught in schools. From the Board of 
Education in Whitehall to the child in the rural 
school, the educational system has turned its face 
toward the ideal of cooperation between nations.” 

In America something of the same character is 
being attempted to achieve a genuine interna- 
tional understanding and friendship among the 
young folk. Professor Sven V. Knudsen of Anti- 
och College, Ohio, is working out a plan whereby 
American school boys may correspond with school 
boys of other lands on the study of geography, 
sociology and other kindred subjects; so that in- 
stead of reading in the cut-and-dry textbook a 
succession of facts about principal rivers and cit- 
ies and products and other items more or less en- 
veloped in the mists of remoteness, the young 
correspondents will tell each other something per- 
sonal in connection with these matters that will 
endow them with vital interest. And through 
this exchange of views on facts connected with 
one another’s nation, it is hoped that a natural and 
mutual understanding will be established and pos- 
sibly a long-enduring friendship be developed 
among these youths across “continents and the 
seven seas.” 

All these indications and others of like nature 
tend to show that the desire for international 
amity is gaining force and that people everywhere 
are beginning to realize that a mind for peace, just 
like a mind for war or every other thing, requires 
systematic and consistent training. 

Therefore, let every lover of mankind and every 
man and woman who has world-peace at heart 
strive to do all that is possible in the encourage- 
ment and promotion of those efforts and move- 
ments that are calculated to train the young 
minds for peace. 

H. S. LIANG 


DePauw Univ. 
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The Book Shelf 


SEEING LIFE WHOLE. By Henry Churchill 

King. Maemillan. $1.50. 

The sub-title of this book, “A Christian Phil- 
osophy of Life,” indicates its content and main 
thesis. The author certainly has not sought to 
rationalize preconceived ideas based upon a the- 
ory or precept, but has sought throughout to use 
the best in science, psychology, philosophy, etc., in 
a search for reality and a philosophy of life which 
will meet the needs of the present day. No 
book of recent years states more concisely and 
thoroughly the modern apologetic for the Chris- 
tian faith. It is President King’s contention that 
“there is always needed a constantly renewed 
apologetic for the ideal life—for all our ideals, 
for truth, goodness and beauty, for religion, for 
the Christian view of God and the world.” ‘“Per- 
sistently and with every change in knowledge, men 
press the vital questions, Have the world and life 
abiding meaning and value? Can we, in the 
midst of an evolving world, keep our faith in the 
conservation and the progress of values?” 

Matthew Arnold, in writing of Sophocles, char- 
acterizes him as one “who saw life steadily and 
saw it whole.” The need of seeing life steadily 
and seeing it whole is both a scientific and ideal 
contenticn. It is the author’s view that the ideal 
interests have gained greatly through the dis- 
coveries of science, psychology, ete. He points 
out that science has to do primarily with the how 
(process) —the discovery of facts and not with 
the “why” (meaning). The ideal interests, such 
as philosophy and theology, have to do with the 
questions of ultimate reality, ultimate origins and 
final meaning. Questions growing out of evolu- 
tion and behavioristic psychology are construc- 
tively dealt with, the author showing that what 
is true in evolution and psychology has to do pri- 
marily with process and not with meaning. The 
author points out, however, that there is much 
basis for believing that ultimately process and 
meaning will become one. 

Although every chapter and every page are 
worthy of restudy, Chapter III, on “The Value 
Approach,” and Chapter IV, on “The Personal and 
Ethical Approach” are particularly significant. 
The chapter on “The Value Approach” indicates 
the significant and unified way into all the great 
values of life, bringing out thus the unity of all 
these values and the way to a constantly enrich- 
ing life, personal and social. To Association lead- 
ers the following sentence is of particular in- 
terest: “The way into all great values of life 
must be marked by reality at every point.” 

H. L. SEAMANS. 

Columbus, O. 


THE LAUGHING BUDDHA. 
stone Stewart. Revell. $2. 
It is not often that there appears a novel on 

China that can satisfy the meticulous taste of 

those who know something of that country. 

Most of the fiction that attempts to depict that 

country has a circulation only among uninformed 

circles and is a gross caricature of the land and 
its people. 

Here, however, is a very happy exception. Pro- 
fessor Stewart has lived for years in the region 
which he describes, has known intimately the life 
of the people, and has read extensively in its phil- 
osophies. In a story which of itself is decidedly 
fascinating, he portrays political and social condi- 
tions as they have been in West China in recent 
years and also presents the various philosophies 
of life which confront the Chinese student. So 
skillfully are these philosophies woven into the 
narrative that one is scarcely aware that in reality 
he is reading a book on comparative religion. The 
whole work is done in a manner which both makes 
it readable and satisfying to the expert. No bet- 
ter introduction to current conditions in the back 
blocks of China has recently appeared. Priest, 
student, bandit, military leader, and missionary— 
all pass before the reader much as they would if 
he were living in West China. The volume ought 
to have wide circulation in student circles. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 


By James Living- 


Yale 


THE KING’S CROSS. 
mans, Green. $1. 
At this time, when volumes of sermons by “big” 

preachers stream from the press and the last word 

seems to be “Behold what I have done! If you 
desire Success, look me over’’—it is refreshing to 
have an exquisite group of meditations like these 
fall into one’s hands. They were written espe- 
cially for Good Friday, but as one may—and in- 
deed to be a true disciple, must—often contem- 
plate upon the Cross, so these meditations would 

be beautifully suited for a Morning Watch or a 

Quiet Day. From the brief suggestive pages shines 

forth the real spirit of the Master and one lays 

the book aside with the knowledge that he has 
stood beside the Cross with one who knew inti- 
mately him who hung there. Few are those who 
can express Truth so beautifully as does Professor 

Dun; well may he be the recipient of our thanks 

for allowing us to enter the inner chamber with 

him. 


By Angus Dun. Long- 


GARDINER M. DAY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE HISTORY AND PROSPECTS OF THE SO- 

CIAL SCIENCES. By Harry E. Barnes and 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 

During the World War a revolution occurred in 
Russia which blew to atoms the last vestige of a 
decaying Tsar’s power. Instantly the world was 
aware of a change, even though it did not fully 
comprehend the significance of such change. 
Similarly, in the world of thought, there has been 
an explosion not less startling although almost un- 
noticed. We have revolutionized our thought- 
concepts in the social sciences and the transforma- 
tion has only just begun. The twentieth century 
is witnessing the most profound metamorphosis 
in scientific thought that the world has ever seen. 
Minds of insight and power are beginning to com- 
prehend that it is in the study of mankind itself, 
in the totality of all its relationships, that the 
greatest scientific “miracles” of the future will 
probably be wrought. 

It is to trace this gigantic change and to sketch 
its future prospects that Harry E. Barnes and his 
collaborators have written this volume. The 
other contributors are: K. W. Bigelow, Jean 
Brunhes, R. C. Gilver, Alexander Goldenweiser, F. 
H. Hankins, H. M. Parshley, Roscoe Pound, W. J. 
Shepard, Kimball Young. Each is eminent in his 
field and has the somewhat unique merit in these 
days of being able and willing to state frankly and 
fearlessly the facts as he sees them. The special- 
ties covered are: history, human geography, biol- 
ogy, social psychology, cultural anthropology, soci- 
ology, economics, political science, jurisprudence 
and ethics. 

Readers will find themselves in hearty disagree- 
ment with certain sections, especially some of 
those which challenge current religious concepts. 
But no man who desires to help build a new and 
better social order and who wishes to keep abreast 
of the trend of thought in the social sciences can 
afford (in spite of the $5 price) to miss reading 
this book. 


others. 


JEROME DAVIS 
Yale University 


CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMER. 
eric Howe. Seribner. $3. 

Who owns the government? Is the Constitu- 
tion obsolete? Can college graduates always be 
counted on to stand in the way of real progress? 
Why did Woodrow Wilson fail at Paris? Is ideal- 
ism an opiate or a real factor in progress? 

If such questions interest you you will find this 
book immensely profitable. It is a “close-up” on 
what has been going on behind the scenes in 
American government for twenty-five years, writ- 
ten by an insider—a Johns Hopkins Ph.D. in polit- 
ical science; Tom Johnson’s right-hand man in 
Cleveland for ten years; Commissioner of Immi- 


By Fred- 
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gration at Ellis Island during the war years; 
President Wilson’s personal representative at 
Paris. It reads as interestingly as fiction: 
Calling on Fremont Older (editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin who unearthed the scandals of San 

Francisco politics), I sat down before a window open- 

ing on Market Street. Older, who was a big, power- 

ful man, seized me by the shoulder and threw me to 

the floor. “Don’t sit there!” he said. “Last night a 

jailbird friend told me that a man with a gun is 

planted in the skyscraper that is going up across the 
street. Under cover of the racket from the steel 
rivets he is to pick me eff and nobody be the wiser.” 

It is with such realities, rather than with the- 
ory, that he deals in presenting the problem of 
reforming government. And you will like the 
way he applies the same realism to his own life— 
there is not the slightest attempt to cover up the 
mistakes of his political career. Nor is there one 
vestige of the “me and Woodrow” spirit. Re- 
freshing! 

Now I hesitate. One wishes only to praise the 
record of a life so selflessly and heroically devoted 
to the common people. Yet to me the end of the 
story is pathetic. Beginning as an enthusiastic 
young idealist, he ends up a thorough-going deter- 
minist, believing that morals have no part in prog- 
ress. After twenty-five years of ardent labor for 
democracy he has succumbed at fifty to the mod- 
ern version of nineteenth century egocentric re- 
vivalism—he has had himself psycho-analyzed. 
The rest of his life will be spent in getting his 
own personality adjusted. He has retired to a 
cottage on the New England coast to write books 
and fish. 

This is the most convincing apologetic for re- 
ligion that I have read in years. For, the differ- 
ence between setting out to build a new world, 
motivated solely by an ethical concept, and setting 
out to build a new world with the conviction that 
God and the eternal purpose of the universe are 
with you, is the difference between quitting at 
fifty and dying with your boots on. 

BEN M. CHERRINGTON. 


THE REAL BOY AND THE NEW SCHOOL. By 
A. E. Hamilton. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
Anyone interested in the direction of Prepara- 

tory School education cannot afford to miss read- 

ing this book. The title is unfortunate. It should 
have been vivid and novel and intriguing—like 
the book. It is the story of a man who spent his 
life getting close to boys in a prep school. Every 
page is replete with allusions which show that 
he got close also to books and to nature. One of 
the best chapters is ““Nat Warren reads Nietzche.” 

It is only one of several boy biographies in 

this book which dispel the myth of “carefree 

youth.” Why do people forget the ’teen struggles 

which are just as real as any that adults have? If 

you like Tom Sawyer, you’ll like this book. 
JOHN CURRIE. 
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Correspondence 


OUT OF THE “ARABIAN NIGHTS” 


Dolieb Hill, via Malakal, Sudan. 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Since I last saw you some years ago, I finished 
Princeton Seminary and had entered the pastor- 
ate when my attention was directed to the pagan 
zone of the Sudan and the direction of my life 
suddenly turned into other channels. In the fall 
of ’23 I had a delightful trip over to Port Sudan, 
though when I arrived there I met'a big disap- 
pointment, for it was there I first learned that I 
vas not to be stationed in the pagan zone of the 
Sudan, but at Omdurman, across the river from 
Khartum. The inner urge toward the pagan zone 
has been a strong one, one I seemed unable to 
lose, and at last the way has opened up to get 
to Dolieb Hill where I am working among the 
Shullas, a very interesting and colorful tribe. 

Before leaving Omdurman, we had considerable 
excitement about which you have read in some 
of the papers. Last summer a trip to Abyssinia 
took me through, the heart of the pagan zone of 
the Sudan. I was especially interested in the An- 
nuacks, a tribe among whom no one labors as yet 
and for whom our mission is responsible. I have 
been hoping work would be undertaken among 
them this year, but the mission has not considered 
itself ready to assume this new responsibility at 
the present time. Since the language of the Shul- 
las is closely related to that of the Annuacks, | 
have been thinking that the Shullas may be an 
intermediate step before the Annuacks are 
reached. This trip took me more or less off of 
the world’s beaten track and many things wit- 
nessed made the twentieth century seem centu- 
ries in the future. 

As with most African tribes, the Shullas are 
very much in the grip of the witch doctors. The 
Shulla conception of God is a hazy one. Ances- 
tor worship and the worship of kings, especially 
the first one, who according to tradition was the 
founder of the tribe, is far more real than any 
worship of God. In fact, they pray to Nikang, 
the reputed founder of the tribe. God appears 
more of a being responsible for all misfortune. 
When a man is sick he is said to have God. 

Among themselves, the Shullas are a war-like 
tribe rent by village feuds. Let us suppose a man 
from a certain village is murdered by a man from 
another village. The village of the murdered 
man considers it up to the village to avenge the 
murder and immediately declares war against the 
village of the man who committed the murder. 
The prosecution of these feuds is a chief diver- 


sion of the dry season which, otherwise, is more 
or less a time of idleness. Your Shulla warrior 
is ever prepared with his spear, shield and a club, 
knobbed at the end and used in close quarters. 
Though we are without a doctor we have a clinic 
and last week some ten or so came in with heads 
“busted” in a fight. Great stoics are these people 
who sit, laughing and joking, while their heads 
are being fixed up. Some time ago a man was 
having his head bandaged when he suddenly 
jumped up, grabbed his arms and darted out. He 
had seen the man who had fixed his head and was 
determined to get him. About the only time the 
Shulla is unarmed is when he is in church, but let 
me assure you that the outside of the House of 
God has a very martial aspect, for in front of the 
church innumerable spears are “parked.” The 
other night, a brilliant moonlight night such as 
we have here, I saw the Shullas put on a war- 
dance, and as they chanted and sang weird songs, 
charging and retreating with their spears flash- 
ing in the moonlight, they made a scene I should 
have liked to have a “movie” of for friends at 
home. While they do seem to enjoy fighting, 
nevertheless they are a good-natured crowd of 
raw, primitive people. 

Here a man buys his wife or wives with cows— 
six cows and four oxen being the fixed price, plus 
whatever else the intended father-in-law can get 
from the prospective groom. If a man can afford 
more than one wife he usually has more than one. 
Some days ago a man asked me if I had a wife 
and when I replied that I did not he asked in a 
very sympathetic tone if I did not have enough 
cows to get married! That was his fix, poor chap. 

Cordially yours, 
EDDIE MILLER. 

(Mr. Miller will be remembered as a former 
State Secretary of Kansas.) 


WILLIE AGAIN! 
DEAR SIR: 

Ever since I read Mr. Cherrington’s article in 
the March Jntercollegian I have been thinking of 
Willie and his troubles. I feel deeply for Willie; 
perhaps because not only the Willies but the Katies 
of the world suffer from social control in the 
region “back of the ears.” 

“Willie is predestined to wash back of his ears.” 
It is perfectly true that he has not a chance of 
escape. The chances are, also, that if he at ten 
acquires the habit, at sixty he will still be wash- 
ing. If he forms the habit of “his own free will” 
no doubt he will learn more readily and be a hap- 
pier Willie in the process. 
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I nodded my head in vigorous assent as I read 
the greater part of Mr. Cherrington’s article; it is 
only when he speaks of Bill that I raise my eye- 
brows in doubt. “The dice are loaded.” We can- 
not detach ourselves certainly from our social in- 
heritance; we can be critically minded only in 
terms of a vocabulary couched in the very cus- 
toms and traditions which make up this social in- 
heritance. But when some Associations say that 
Bill should find a religious experience of his own 
1 am convinced that, left to himself, he will not 
come out where we want himto. Mr. Cherrington 
is right when he says Bill is steeped in Christian 
conceptions and that it is almost certain he will 
arrive at “something like a Christian conception.” 
Here is the rub—at something like a Christian 
It is habitual Christianity, like unto 
an habitual washing behind the ears, and it is 
the good in habitual Christianity which is the 
worst enemy of the best. If only Bill would reach 
a truly Christian conception! If a form of com- 
pulsion, on the higher plane of which Mr. Cher- 
rington speaks, can be discovered, which must be 
based on a “technique by which one is enticed into 
enthusiastic search for Jesus’ Way of Life and a 
vital experience of Ged,” the Kates and the Bills 
will make progress and increase the number of 
“critically minded citizens capable of independent 
thought and creative living.” 

Let us, then, the Katies and the Willies, and 
the fond parents, search together for that tech- 
nique. 


conc: ption. 


Sincerely, 
KATHARINE E. ASHWORTH. 


THE FRATERNITY MILITANT 


HE fraternity as an institution is a failure. 

It is a failure not primarily in the light 
of general public standards, which are 
low; not even primarily in the light of 
educators’ standards, which are not altogether ap- 
plicable; but in the light of the fraternities’ own 
standards, which the fraternities themselves are 
in a poor position either to ignore or to repudiate. 

The ideals of fraternities in general may be 
grouped roughly as three main postulates and 
their corollaries. The first ideal is intra-mural 
concord. The second is intellectual achievement. 
The third is moral exaltation. These are the 
visions of the founders of all fraternities, the 
visions exemplified in the lives of these founders, 
and established in the rituals and creeds suppos- 
edly for the direction of contemporary chapters of 
their fraternities. Allowing for the chauvinistic 
tincture in college fraternity histories, it is still 





evident that the men who laid the foundations for 


social fraternities consciously and constantly 


strove to incarnate the ideals which they set to 
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words, the better to have a constant reminder and 
lode-star for their lives. 


The dream of the founders, then, was The Fra- 
ternity Militant, an organization of kindred spirits 
knit by ties of love and devoted to the strengthen- 
ing of fraternal ties inter se, devoted to the stimu- 
lation of intellectual activity and devoted to the 
enriching of life. ; 

Of the three ideals, probably concord is the clos- 
est to realization. Second in degree of achieve- 
ment is the intellectual ideal. The whole atmos- 
phere in many colleges is induced by the mass- 
education policy which has come to dominate 
American schools; colleges are trying to make as 
many as possible silk purses out of as many as 
possible sow’s ears. 

Of the three ideals, morals is third. Professor 
Gordon Watkins, formerly of the department of 
economics, and himself a fraternity man, said two 
years ago that the conversation in fraternity 
houses is worse than that in the coal mines of 
Wales. Mock initiations in many fraternities are 
rotten with muck. Smut sessions flourish. Liq- 
uor flows. The conditions among fraternity men 
are no worse than those among men outside of 
fraternities and outside of college. The difference 
lies in the fact that the men outside have not the 
ideals as groups that the men inside have. The 
fraternity fails, then, in that it fails to make its 
men very much better, if any better, than the 
men who lack the fraternities’ ideals. 

In most cases this situation is not the result of 
active and deliberate scheming towards evil; it is 
the result of apathy. The ideal is The Fraternity 
Militant. The actual is the Fraternity Quiescent. 
What is to be done? The fraternity as an insti- 
tution is founded on the principles of Christianity. 

The Fraternity Quiescent keeps its ideals in the 
archives, repeats them parrot-like once a week and 
promptly forgets them. It heareth the saying of 
its ideals, and doeth them not. The Fraternity 
Militant sets its ideals before it, and works to- 
wards them. It preserves its concord by common 
strivings towards the same end, not by tolerance 
of those who work towards another end; it stimu- 
lates intellectual activity by common efforts in 
intellectual interests; it enriches the lives of its 
men by constant seeking after the moral princi- 
ples of Christianity, the fundamental basis of the 
institution. It heareth its ideals, and doeth them. 

Concerning the first house Jesus said, It fell 
not for it was founded upon a rock. Concerning 
the second, It fell and great was the fall thereof. 

The fraternity today fails by its own standards 
because it is the Fraternity Quiescent. The fra- 
ternity tomorrow must succeed because it will be 
The Fraternity Militant. 

WALLACE R. DUEL 

In The Daily Illini. 
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New Ideas and Experiments in the 
Summer Conferences 


NORTHFIELD 


\ TITH student control becoming 
more and more a working re- 
ality, something of that much-talked- 
of “Revolt of Youth” seems to have 
taken hold of the New England Con- 
ference Committee this year. Yet be- 
hold, ye fearful graybeards, what we 
are revolting to! Do you _ witness 
“dangerous” radicals, “agnostic mod- 
ernists,”« “this lawless younger gen- 
eration?” Consider a moment, sirs, 
the one thing our Committee has set 
out above all others to do, as ex- 
pressed to the Field Council: “We 
are trying our best to restore in all 
its vigor the spiritual power for work 
ing’ miracles in men’s lives which we 
hear of in the old Northfield gather- 
ings, and at the same time to conserve 
the genuine gains we have made in 
the past few years in general student 
participation and control.” 

In pursuance of this platform the 
daily program has been much simpli 
fied and an effort has been made to 
unify the conference both from day 
to day and throughout the week. The 
new “Cycle Plan,” whereby each day 
will be devoted to one phase of the 
week’s discussion, should do much to 
give unity to the whole program. The 
themes of these cycles will be intro- 
duced in platform addresses by such 
personalities as Stitt Wilson, Dr. 
Tweedy, Dr. Speer, Powers Hapgood, 
Dr. Seerley, and Francis Miller. The 
sible study will be of the mass vari- 
ety, so that all the delegates may have 
the benefit of Pit VanDusen’s leader- 
ship, and discussion groups will re- 
place the diversified forums of recent 
years. These groups will be led by 
men of sufficient experience and ma 
turity to make a real contribution 
themselves and help definitely with 
individual problems. We shall have 
men like “Tui” Kinsolving, Ray Pur- 
dy, Fay Campbell, King Birge and 
Ralph Harlow, instead of graduates 
of only a year or two, as often 
been the case in the past. 

In many ways, highly significant is 
the plan for a report on the campus 
situation in the region by a student 
Commission. Ten or twelve mea are 
now at work gathering actual facts 
on what education really does to a 
man, what forces are at work for 
good or evil in our colleges, and what 
effect they have on students. It has 
been felt that such a report by an 
open-minded group may do more to 
create that blessed state of a sense 


has 


of spiritual need than many a fine 
talk from an outsider. 

Perhaps the most promising inno- 
vation of all is the plan for a two- 
day pre-conference retreat for all 
leaders. With enough time for un- 
hurried, thoughtful and prayerful 
preparation, this group should find 
for themselves a true spiritual dyna- 
mic. 

The change from Silver 
Northfield will involve losses and 
gains. We shall miss the natural 
beauty of Silver Bay; but Northfield 
is also beautiful, and the grace and 
charm of the Berkshires will compen- 
sate for the loss of the grandeur of 
the Adirondacks. We shall miss many 
friends from the Middle Atlantic 
states; but in returning to North- 
field, rich in traditions of our Student 
Movement, we shall have spiritual fel- 
lowship again with that long line of 
men beginning with Dwight L. Moo- 
dy, memories of whom can never die. 

SEWELL EMERSON. 


Bay to 


Yale. 


BLUE RIDGE 


daily schedule calls for only 


5 ~ 
four set meetings and includes 
definite suggestions for fellowship 
and individual conference during the 
extra free time. The afternoon ac- 
tivities, which have heretofore been 
devoted chiefly to mountain climbing 
and athletics, this year include “ram- 
bles” under the guidance of a Profes- 
sor of Biology and Ornithology. 

The topics to be discussed and 
thought through will be handled in a 
daily cycle as fellows: The subject 
will be opened by an address at night. 
The next morning there will be a 
search for the principles to apply to 
the problem in a mass Bible study, 
under the leadership of W. E. 
Uphaus. This will be followed in 
small discussion groups where it is 
hoped the conference will arrive at a 
program for the solution of the prob- 
lem in the light of the principles dis- 
covered in the study. Immediately 
after lunch the leaders of the discus- 
sion groups, the leader of the mass 
study and the speaker will determine 
whether the conference is ready to 
take the next step, or whether it 
would seem wise to continue for one 
more day on the same topic. 

The conference will be under the 
direction of an Executive Committee 
chosen at the Pre-conference Retreat 
of the Regional Ceuncil. 


Atlanta J. W. BERGTHOLD. 


LAKE GENEVA’S “QUEST” 


YTUDENTS at the Evanston Con- 
h/ ference were struck with what 
they termed the dilemma of Protest- 
antism; namely, that the Church is 
asking the world to apply to its ills a 
remedy which the Church had as yet 
failed to apply to its own ills. Stu- 
dents in the Middle West are asking 
whether college students should not 
carry the dilemma one step further 
and inquire, Are we not asking the 
Church to apply principles which we 
have not yet proved to be valid on 
our own campuses? There is a gen- 
eral feeling that we have not begun 
to understand the forces at work on 
our college campuses which are influ- 
encing the personalities of the men 
and the women who live there for 
four of the best years of their lives. 
We assume that we want to develop 
creative Christian personalities, yet 
we understand very few ef the factors 
at work which would help us or hin- 
der us in this task. 

In June 800 Central Region stu- 
dents will gather at Lake Geneva “in 
quest of” the reality that lies at the 
heart of our college experience. If 
religion is not something projected 
into life, but rather something that 
grows out of life, then a sharing of 
experience should result in a deeper 
and finer appreciation of the spirit- 
ual values at the heart of our every- 
day activity. With this in mind Gen- 
eva’s organization will center about a 
“Quest Group” program. There will 
be no authoritative presentation and 
analysis of the college situation from 
the platform. There will be no hur- 
ried working out of a program filled 
with forums, platform hours, discus- 
sion groups, etc. The men will come 
together in the morning into a num- 
ber of “Quest Groups” under the 
leadership of men who have in some 
measure attained in their own lives a 
creative Christian personality. Here, 
in the sharing of experience, it is felt 
that our campus situations as they 
relate themselves to the development 
of Christian personality will become 
better understood, and the attainment 
of spiritual reality in the midst of our 
educational environment will be no 
longer a philosopher’s dream but a 
student’s realization. No program is 
planned for these groups. The proc- 
esses of democratic thinking together 
must determine that. Geneva this 
year has nothing to “put across’; it 
has something to discover. Only one 
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other meeting is planned for the 
That is a study of the life 
rinciples of Jesus through a study 
of the Bible under Bruce Curry. The 
rest of the day is free for meditation 
and thought and living together with 
ike-minded men in search of that 
which is real and eternal in college 
life. 

The sharing of life 
hould carry us fat 
covery of that for 
questing; namely, the 
the American college 


mornings. 


experience 
toward the dis- 
which we are 
realization in 
tudent of the 
finest type of creative Christian per- 
onality. 
WIGHT BAKKE. 
Northwestern. 


OZARK MOUNTAIN 
CONFERENCE 
— is an old adage about Ma- 

homet and the mountain, the 
uggestion being that that gentleman 
had sufficient temerity to say, “Come 
hither!” to some distant eminence. 
The Southwest Field Council, how- 
ever, promises to make Mahomet ap- 
pear a feeble novice; for it confidently 
is undertaking the merging of two 
peaks into one!! 

One is Mt. Problem Approach, 
flower-laden and pink-summited, with 
little alpine groups climbing up its 
sides, challenged on along its circuit- 
ous, doubling and redoubling trails 
and many inviting by-ways which 
lead sometimes not to the top but to 
soft-grassed dells at less strenuous 
levels. The other is Mt. Life Philoso- 
phy, tall and mist-draped with for- 
bidding trails, but with an occasional 
alluring promise thrown out from its 
peak that he who sets foot there shall 
in the new perspective gained be for- 
ever repaid. 

“Come hither! Come hither! The 
1926 Hollister program shall be a 
synthesis of you both!” 

Two hours daily will be given to a 
search for the foundation principles 
of the Christian life. The Sermon 
on the Mount, as a revelation of the 
mind and spirit of Jesus, will be the 
basis in the first period and in the 
second, the conference, under the 
leadership of Henry Van Dusen, will 
interrogate life, the universe, and 
human conduct for a rational basis 
and expression of the religious urge. 

In addition, by groups of days, cer- 
tain problems will be in the center 
of the arena. Thus campus problems, 
men and women, education, war, life 
work, and the Church will be dis- 
cussed and analyzed in open confer- 
ence session, with a two-hour consid- 
eration of specific ways and means 
of meeting each following 
each evening. 

It is hoped that in ten days of such 
a program many men will find that 


problem 











SUMMER CONFERENCE 
DATES 

SEABECK, Wash. 
Estes PARK, Col. 
HOLLISTER, Mo. 
LAKE GENEVA, Wis. 
BLUE RuipGe, N. C. 
EAGLES MERE, Pa. 


June 12—20 
Aug. 24—Sept. 3 
June 4—14 
June 15—25 
June 15—25 
June 11—20 


NORTHFIELD, Mass. June 16—24 
KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. (Colored 
Students) May 29—June 7 
WAVELAND, La. (Colored Students) 
Apr. 26—May 3 

BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. (Prep Scheol 
Boys) June 26—July 1 








the inviting challenge of the trails 
up Mt. Problem Approach and the 
far-off allure of Mt. Life Philosophy 
have combined in bringing them to a 
new eminence incomparable in its ex- 
hilaration and outlook. 

What proof that the mountains will 
actually merge? The control of the 
conference, and the chairmanship it- 
self, is in the hands of local lay lead- 
ers. They say, “Come hither!” 


SEABECK 

1. Each day’s thinking and dis- 
cussion will center around a particu- 
lar theme. 

CITIZENSHIP: What is Involved? 

MONEY: The Christian Ethic in 
Making and Using. 

3ROTHERHOOD: Is 
Possible? 

CAMPUS LIFE: 
sues? 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENTS: 
Its Responsibility for a Better World. 

MEN AND WOMEN: Friends, En- 
emies or Victims. 

VOCATION 
Choose? 

THE CuuRCH: Her 
This Generation. 

2. Under direction of Secretary 
Warington, special Bible study out- 
lines suited to each day’s topic will 
be prepared. The groups will be led 
by students. 

3. With Dean Dubach, recent trav- 
eler in South America and in the Ori- 
ent, and Walter Van Kirk, of the 
Federal Council Commission on In- 
ternational Goodwill—the conference 
will stress in unusual fashion world 
brotherhood. Each evening the con- 
ference divides into seven or eight 
groups to study the national aspira- 
tions of as many nations. 

JESS WYANT. 

Chairman, Northeast Field Council. 


World Peace 


What Are the Is- 


How Intelligently 


Challenge to 
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EAGLES MERE 


\ EN and women students meet- 

ing together in a student sum- 
mer conference at Eagles Mere, Pa., 
is certainly a new experience for th 
Middle Atlantic territory. The adop- 
tion of the so-called “‘cycle plan” by 
which one conference day is given to 
the discussions of ene theme and thx 
division of the whole conference int 
three or four interest groups that 
carry on for two or three days, a 
also distinctly new features. 

A platform meeting during the first 
part of the morning, for worship and 
inspiration, is sure to. strength: 
greatly the spiritual power of th 
conference, although it is an unusua! 
feature from the standpoint of pre- 
vious conference programs. The me 
will miss, especially, the life work 
meetings and the forum hours—bot 
unusually pepular features of forme 
conferences. There seemed to be 1 
place for them, however, in this joint 
conference program. 

The one subject that has not been 
treated, at least for many years by 
the men’s conferences but which will 
be handled at Eagles Mere this yea 
by Dr. Edith Swift, is the subject « 
the relations of men and women. 
That a frank discussion of this them 
will be helpful, no one will question. 
W. H. TINKER. 


New York 


KINGS MOUNTAIN 
\ HEN I speak of new ideas 


the Kings Mountain Conference, 
I am conscious of the fact that thes 
same “new ideas” may be old at som: 
of the other conferences. However, 
the Student Committee ventured last 
June to shake off traditions and rec 
ommend some new ideas to the King 
Mountain Conference. First, with th 
assistance of Howard Thurman (Ro 
chester Theological Seminary) and 
George Collins (Fellowship of Recon 
ciliation) the entire conference wa 
given an experience in the “Retreat 
Idea.” The men were taken out in 
small groups at certain intervals to 
some quiet spot in the forest wher 
they had devotions and heart to heart 
talks on their common problems. As 
a result many men have said that the 
retreat experience was the outstanding 
memory of the conference. The idea 
has also been carried out at many 
colleges with great success. This yea 
it is planned to continue the retreat 
idea, with special emphasis on spir 
itual dynamics. 

Secondly, The Student Committee is 
planning to make the conference this 
year a real conference and not a con- 
vention. In the past an unpropor- 
tionate amount of time has been given 
to platform addresses. The commit- 
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At Orono 200 students from four Maine colleges met in February for a conference planned on the “Northfield idea.”’ 
Maine in that it was the first joint conference of men and women students. 


tee plans to utilize the discussion 
group method as well as the open 
forum The conference leaders 
will be used largely to “sharpen the 
appetite” of the students, in order 
that they may join for themselves in 
a common quest for the will of God 
in their lives. In this connection, 
more time will be given for meditation 
and interviews. 

Thirdly, some of the most influen- 
tial colored men in religious work to- 
day in this country, are men who have 
come under the influence of the Kings 
Mountain Conference. The commit- 
tee plans to extend the influence of 
the conference by the use of under- 
graduate leadership. 
will serve 
pacity. 

Fourth, for the first time in the 
history of the Conference, a flexible 
program is planned. The Student 
Committee will have several prelim- 
inary meetings prior to the opening 
of the conference. In _ short, The 
Kings Mountain Student Committee 
is planning a conference that will be 
conducted by students. The leaders 
will be asked to work and talk with 
the students, and not simply “preach 
to them.” 


idea. 


The secretaries 
only in an advisory ca- 


JOHN DILLINGHAM. 


Yale 


BLAIRSTOWN 
CONSIDER Blairstown the most 
important conference in_ the 
States’—Henry Pitney Van 


66 | 
United 
Dusen. 


“T think I 


never 
group of leaders 
Hallam Tweedy. 

But even se, it must be improved 
on. In spite of Dr. Tweedy’s state- 
ment we are on a still hunt for the 
most attractive Christians in America 


saw so good a 
together.”—Henry 


THE ALL-MAINE CONFERENCE 


continue as an annual event! 


to lead the Bible groups. The num- 
ber of groups will be limited to the 
number of such leaders at hand. 
Henry Van Dusen will direct this 
werk. Instead of problem discussions 
we will tackle the Sermon on the 
Mount and stay with it throughout 
the conference. 

It is going to be a Fundamentalist 
Week. Dr. Tweedy of Yale is going 
to spend three censecutive mornings 
telling us what these rock bottom 
tenets of our faith are. We hope it 
will also be a Cosmopolitan Week. 
Efforts to bring representative col- 
ored and foreign students are afoot. 
We dread smugness. 

In the staple lines 
platform 


athletics, 
addresses, 


mu- 
Holy Com- 
munion, methods training, stunt 
night, Blairstown food, Maine-Indi- 
ana-North Carolina fellowship—in all 
these we hope our old friends will 
recognize Blairstown at its best. 
JOHN M. CURRIE. 


sic, 


New Haven 


THE NEW YORK SUM- 
MER SERVICE GROUP 
There is still room for mem- 
bership in this group, which 
has met in New York for nine 
summers. The four corners of 
the country are represented in 
this year’s membership, the 
long distance palm going to 
Idaho and California. 


Any one desiring to join this 
group for six weeks ef intensive 
work and study in social serv- 
ice, should get in touch with the 
State or Field Secretary in his 
region. 


It was an experiment for 


Its success makes us venture to predict that “ALL-MAINE” will 


NATIONAL COUNCILS AT . 
OBERLIN IN SEPTEMBER 


6 Administrative Committee of 
the C. C. A. met in New York, 
March 27-28. Those present included 
the following, in addition to a nucleus 
of people in New York City and at 
headquarters: Andrew Roy (Prince- 
ten); Roswell Barnes (Blair Acad- 
emy); George Smith; Dorothy Rich- 
ards (DePauw); Erma Schurr Hoyt; 
Fred Hurd (Dartmouth); Mary Cus- 
tis Foster (William and Mary); 
Philip Ross (Univ. of West Va.) ; 
Harold B. Ingalls (Oberlin); Eliza- 
beth Walker; John Dillingham 
(Yale); Mary Ress (Columbia). 

A major share of the attention of 
the group was given to the national 
Convention which is to meet during 
the Christmas holidays of this year. 
The convention, which will bring to- 
gether about 3,000 students, will deal 
not so much with present problems 
like race, war and industry, as it will 
such questions such as: What kind 
of God did Jesus What is 
the nature of the universe? Com- 
pared with these ideals, what k:nd of 
colleges do we have and what kind 
of a world do we live in? A sug- 
gested slogan is: “Toward an Un- 
derstanding of God and the Meaning 
of Life.” 

Preliminary plans were made for 
the annual meetings of the Councils 
of the two Association Movements at 
Oberlin College on September 3-14. 
The National Councils of the men’s 
and women’s. student Association 
Movements will for the first time 
meet jointly with the National Coun- 
cil of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. This will be a history making 
event in cooperative counseling. 


reveal? 
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Problems Before the 
Federation 


— World’s Student Christian 
Federation holds almost unlimited 
possibilities for the making of a New 
Church and a New World. It is a 
characteristic of organizations and 
movements that our ideals fer them 
outrun their achievements. For the 
Federation this must always be so. 
A movement potentially uniting the 
thinking youth of the world under the 
banner of Christ holds the key to the 
future. Its possibilities take us into 
the realm of romance. 

The achievements of the Federation 
in the post-war years are noteworthy. 
The work accomplished speaks well 
for the devotion and efficiency of the 
executive committee and secretaries. 
They would be the first to agree that 
the immediate future holds some very 
difficult problems. It is important to 
secure widespread consideration and 
discussion of these problems. The 
five men and five women who have 
been selected by the Council of Chris 
tian Associations to represent the two 
Association Movements would wel 
come help from cur membership as 
they go to deal with these problems 
at the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee in Denmark August 11-25. 

1. How improve the quality of the 
ervice of the Federation and its con- 
The 
from the United States are 
quick to acknowledge our own needs 
in this field. 
movement Is 


tituent national movements. 


members 
Probably no national 
members 
with as full a comprehension of the 
“mind of Christ” as it would wish or 
is extending its influence adequately 
into the areas of student social life. 
T. Z. Koo, who traveled last year in 
North America and Europe under the 
auspices of the Federation, came to a 
clear conclusion that several of the 
national units in the Federation 
hould be visited by an evangelistic 
movement. He felt keenly the ab 
ence of a passionate spirit for win 


reaching its 


ning the allegiance of many more 
tudents and teachers to the Cause. 
He was particularly concerned that 


more of the strongest spirits were not 
being so Why have we so 
a comprehension of the full- 
ness of life which is in Jesus Christ? 
Or so fragmentary a conception of 
the intellectual bases upon which that 


won. 


meagre 


life rests? How can the different na- 
tienal student groups, through the 
Federation, help each other in this 
way? 

, & Ruch movement needs an even 


more 


attitude 


contribution of 


open minded toward 

other 
This is a primary prin- 
ciple in the Federation’s life. It is a 
costly principle. The General 


the distinctive 


novement 


new 








TEN DELEGATES TO 
DENMARK 

For the August meeting of the 
Federation General Committee 

A member of the last General Com- 
mittee here raises some _ pressing 
questions. The answers may make 
the Federation’s' future either dismal 
or glorious. 








Committee will need to face anew its 
implications. How can we be more 
ready to give full recognition to some 
national emphases different from our 
own? Let us be happy, rather than 
surprised, to find that the British 
Movement places:great emphasis upon 
its work with theological and other 
graduate students, and that China 
has come to the sure conviction that 
a major emphasis ought to be put 
upen the inclusion of Associations in 
the Middle Schools; that certain Eu- 
ropean countries place great em- 
phasis upon the mediation of a philos- 
ophy of life participated in by a rela- 
tively small group and that the 
United States, aiming none the less to 
build up such a group at the center, 
feels the burden of reaching in 
friendly ministry the needy students 
who throng our institutions of free 
higher education. How can the Fed- 
eration’s corporate life become richer 
through a synthesis of gladly recog- 
nised national diversities? 

3. How keep it a truly world move- 
ment? We must look not only at the 
Pacific Basin or the baffling questions 
of post-war Europe, or our own na- 
tional movement. We must keep a 
map of the world constantly before 
us. Some of the smaller nations al- 
ways bring the greatest spiritual 
blessings to these Committee meet- 
ings. The Federation reaches its 
highest life, not when it is American- 
ized or Europeanized but when every 
country, small and large, and every 
continent is kept equally in view. 
Probably the next meeting of the 
General Committee should think of 
some ways to dramatize even further 
the fact of this werld movement. 
One of the main items on_ the 
agenda is the discussion of the hold- 
ing within a year or two of a world 
conference, perhaps to take place in 
central Europe. The Pan-Pacific 
Student Conference, to be held in the 
Philippines in July, 1927, should con- 
tribute somewhat to this end. Aside 
from these possibilities, among the 
few objective evidences of the Federa- 
tion are the Student World and the 
traveling secretaries. While preserv- 
ing the independence of national 
movements, something more needs to 
be done to make vivid the reality of 
the Federation as a world movement. 


The Intercollegiai 


4. A clearer understanding of th 
interconfessional position. Our Move 
ment senses that only a little. We 
are keenly aware of the interdenom- 
inational problem, that is, the relatior 
of Protestant denominations. Beyond 
this problem, several Association 
have found ways of including Jewish 
students in the membership. Severa 
hundred Roman Catholic students and 
a few Greek Catholic students are 
also in the active membership of th 
student Associations of the United 
States. By this laboratory method 
we have a chance to help the Federa 
tion at a most important point. This 
question must be dealt with resolutely 
and thoroughly in every part of th 
world. The future of the Universal 
Church depends in no small way upon 
the way this question is dealt with. 

5. The future of International 
Student Service (formerly E.S.R.). 
Begun just after the war, one of the 
Federation’s most daring ventures of 
faith was its ministry to students in 
Europe who were facing physical d 
privation and suffering. The spirit- 
ual by-products are very great. The 
work of the secretaries in the field of 
relief and especially the conferences 
at Parad, Elmau and Gex, have re- 
vealed a vast spiritual need that 
not being satisfied by the Church, or 
the Christian student movements, or 
by any other agency. Doors not oth- 
erwise open are open to I.S.S. The 
last two Federation meetings have 
discussed zealously the question of a 
social service department of the Fed- 
eration, supplanting I.S.S. Experi 
ence in this country with specializing 
departments and secretaries has not 
led us to be very keen for such a d 
vice. A number of perplexing qu 
tions emerge as the Federation must 
decide whether it is to turn its back 
upon these new types of spiritual! 
need, perhaps proving thereby that it 
is far more ingenuously competent t 
deal with physical suffering. Thi 
decision, to be reached at Denmark, 
quite likely marks a turning point i! 
the whole story of the Federation 
The delegation from the United 
States, where we have long considered 
it a Christian duty to deal with th 
needs of an outer rim of the college, 
ought to bring a clearcut testimony 
to this meeting and possibly some a 
in thinking this question through. 


a 
1 


6. What executive officers and 
their relation to the national Move 
ment? In the face of many difficult 


ies and too meagre funds the present 
officers have done great work. M 
Henriod, Mile. Bidgrain and Mr. Has 
lett deserve the heartiest thanks fo 
their self-sacrificing efforts. I un 
derstand that M. Henriod is firmly 
convinced that he ought not continu: 
as Acting General Secretary. Thus 
is raised the whole question of the 
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Federation’s executive officers. It is 
a difficult one. It may be that the 
problems of the student movements of 
the world have become so intricate 
and so vast that we need to consider 
radical measures for the days ahead. 
It may be impossible for people 
to be found and released who can keep 
in as frequent first-hand touch with 
every corner of the world as Dr. Mott 
and Miss Rouse were able to do in 
the early years of the Federation. 
The alternative to having executive 
officers of that type would seem to be, 
breaking the Federation up into a 
series of continental zones. At pres- 
ent such a thought seems most un- 
attractive. 

7. How finance the 
To the present officers this is the 
most imminent problem. During the 
past two years shortage of funds has 
handicapped the secretaries at nearly 
every turn and has made wholly im- 
possible the extension of the Federa- 
tion’s ministry and message to several 
new nations and areas. At the Beat- 
enberg meeting in 1919 the total Fed- 
eration budget was parceled out by 
quotas to the movements around the 
world. We must recognize that 
this method of securing the Federa- 
tion’s funds is a dismal failure. There 
is a wholesomeness in this democratic 
process of distribution which should 
be continued; but not over one-half of 
the Federations funds can be secured 
in this way. How can the rest of the 
money be found to make it possible 
for this great and most promising 
world movement of Christian students 
to enter the open doors in every cor- 
ner of the world field? 

The difficulty of securing adequate 
funds will most easily be overcome by 
a more eager and general participa- 
tion in attractive world tasks. The 
ties which bind the different national 
movements together will be strength- 
ened only in this way. As these ties 
become stronger support wiii be forth- 
coming in financial and other effective 
ways. To be worthy of the Federa- 
tion’s past our aims and undertakings 
should transcend the past, in daring 
as well as in adaptation to a vastly 
more challenging world situation. 

mee. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
BAZAAR 


N International Exhibit Bazaar 
- will be an added attraction for 
visitors to Geneva in September. It 
is at that time that the Assembly of 
the League of Natiens will bring 
large numbers of people of all na- 
tionalities to Geneva. 

Attractive plans are being made. 
The bazaar is to be held in a huge 
hall, the interior to resemble a 
French garden of the eighteenth cen- 


Federation? 


now 


A Chance to Make a 
PERSONAL WORLD 
CONTACT 

Last month we extended an 
invitation to American students 


who wished to open a corre- 
spondence with European stu- 
dents. 

Only three responses have 
been received. Surely these 
three are not indicative of the 
interest of American students 


in an opportunity which will 
certainly widen the horizon and 
tend to build a world friend- 
ship. 

Any student interested in this 
project should send his name, 
and a few facts about his col- 
lege work and life plans, ad- 
dressing The Editor, The In- 
tercollegian, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


tury. All countries in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation are in- 
vited to devise ways of visualizing 
the history and work of the Student 
Movement of that country, as well as 
to send various typical articles for 
sale in the bazaar stalls. Tea rooms 
and meeting rooms, national enter- 
tainments, concerts, ete., will add in- 
teresting features to the program. 

The object is two-fold: (1) to in- 
terest and instruct the general public 
and especially those concerned with 
in-ernational questions, in the work 
of the Federation; (2) to raise a sum 
of money for the extension of the 
Federation’s work. 

Among well-known people who are 
lending their support to the plan are 
Viscount Cecil (Great Britain); Dr. 
Nansen (Nerway); Mr. Paderewski 
(Poland). Mr. and Mrs. E. Fay Camp- 
bell (of Yale) have been asked to take 
charge of the contributions that will 
be forthcoming from the United States. 
They will welcome suggestions. 


Pan-Pacific Student 
Conference 


oe some time various national 
student movements in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific have 
been hoping that their representatives 
might meet in a Pan-Pacific Confer- 
ence to discuss international and re- 
ligious problems common to them all 
and to help each other discover God’s 
will for them. At the Executive 
Committee Meeting of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation in the 
spring of 1925 it was decided to ap- 
point a committee on arrangements 
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for such a conference under the 
chairmanship of T. Z. Koo of China. 
This committee held its meeting in 
Shanghai in October. Besides the 
chairman there were present Mr. 
Obata of Japan, Mr. Dineros of the 
Philippines and Mr. Cynn of Korea. 
It was decided that the summer of 
1927 would be a better time for the 
meeting than the winter of 1926-27 
and the tentative dates agreed upon 
were July 25-August 8. A place for 
the conference has not yet been defi- 
nitely chosen but it seems likely that 
either the invitation from the Philip- 


pine Islands or Japan will be ac- 
cepted. 
The committee on arrangements 


suggests that the number of delegates 
be limited to approximately 170 or 
175, including visitors and speakers. 
On this basis the representation from 
the United States would be between 
fifteen and twenty. The topics sug- 
gested by the committee for inclusion 
in the program are very comprehen- 
sive and pertinent. They include 
both questions bearing upon the life 
of the Federation in the countries 
bordering on the Pacific and more 
general questions such as internation- 
al and interracial relations, the eco- 
nomical impact between Pacific peo- 
ples, their cultural and _= spiritual 
backgrounds and the social and re- 
ligious problems of youth in the 
Pacific area. The mere enumeration 
of these subjects is sufficient to in- 
dicate the very great importance of 
this conference. The discussions will 
not only include an examination of 
the points of potential conflict but 
also of the means by which Christian 
forces in the various countries may 
cooperate to avoid conflict and secure 
ideas. 


Final plans for the conference will 
be made at the meeting of the Gen- 


eral Committee of the Federation in 
Denmark this coming August. Mean- 
while the C. C. A. in the United 


States has been alert to the necessity 
of our Christian Associations study- 
ing more carefully America’s re- 
sponsibility in relation to the Pacific 
problem. With this in view the Chris- 
tian World Education Committee has 
appointed a sub-committee in charge 
of its educational secretary, Charles 
H. Corbett, to prepare appropriate 
educational material. This material 
will be ready for use by the summer 
conferences. Though its main pur- 
pose will be to provide information 
about and stimulate interest in the 
Pacific areas, it is also intended to 
prepare the American Association 
Movement for playing a more worthy 
part in the deliberations of the Pan- 
Pacific Student Conference. Anyone 
desiring information about this should 
write to Charles H. Corbett, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





$25 for a Name 


A RADICAL PROPOSAL FOR A NEW 
VENTURE IN INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


rWHE Council of Christian 
| } , at the meeting of 
ommittee, Marc} 
unusual actio 
extending 

sionary enterprise 

th Associations 
, briefly: The C.C. A. 
publish for the church 
foreign departments of 
tian Associations the chal 
hicl these 
to the college men and 
America. It would secure 
from each mission board which may 


organizations 
ymen of 


desire to participate and each foreign 
department a statement in succinct 
form of the appeal which these or- 
ganizations are making to the stu 
of America. We would hope 

vhat the students of America 

outside the United 
not only for the distinct mis 
work, but for other project 
in the field of international goodwill, 
comity and service. There would also 
be a brief resume of the larger pro- 
ject of individual colleges, such as 
Yale in China, Smith in Ginling, 
We ley in Yenching, and Lafayette 


doing 


State 


onary 


very fact of presenting this 
reat challenge to American students 
ould surely stimulate tens of thou 
ands of those who are not now do 
ing anything, honestly and sincerely 
to face up to their opportunity and 
respon ibility. It 
powerful 


would also prove a 
timulant to colleges and 
universities that are net now doing 
anything abroad, and would surely be 
the means of increasing the paltry 
from many a 
tudent body. 

It is our thought that this 
be ready for the 


contribution great 
American 
should 
ummer conference 
and from them it would go to the 
September meeting of the C. C. A. 
In this and other 
eek to get the entire Association 
Movement back of this venture. It 
would call forth the most widespread 
program ef education that we have 
ever known, and it would surely build 
up the a 


’ 


ways we would 


umption that every college 
throughout the nation ought to prove 
its international goodwill by sharing 
with needy groups in other nations 
our abundant wealth. 

The Student Friendship Fund, in 
ponsoring this movement, emphasize 
forcefully its 
ing the year 


present position. Dur 
of the war the students 
of this country gave large sums to 
the prisoners of war on both sides of 
the great conflict. Then followed 
that other great service of relief to 
the students in seventeen nations of 


Alabama State Student Council which met at the University of Alabama, March 5-7. 


Europe; now we pass into a new ex- 
perience. We deliberately associate 
ourselves with the great movements, 
missionary and otherwise, for the 
spread of international understanding 
and friendship, and an interpretation 
of the spiritual message of Christ. 

What name should we give to such 
an undertaking, which is intended to 
challenge the students of the whole 
nation to practical international ac- 
tion? The idea, poorly expressed, is 
“The Students of America for the 
Students of the World,” but this is 
not adequate because the American 
students are doing vastly more out- 
side the United States than merely 
their program for students of other 
nations. Therefore we throw out the 
challenge to you—give us a name. 
The Friendship Fund Committee will 
make the selection from those names 
that are submitted, and send the 
award to the lucky man or woman. 

Send your suggested name before 
May 12th to: The Editor, Intercol- 
legian, 3°47 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS AND 
CHINA 


\ SERIES of meetings were held 
in New York the closing days of 
March to consider the Chinese situa- 
tion and the possibility of American 
students supporting the Chinese stu- 
dents in their desire for justice. Sev- 
eral members of the two Association 
Movements took part. On behalf of 
the Christian World Education Com- 
mittee of the C. C. A. a night letter 
and a letter were sent out to many 
leading Associations, suggesting that 
they use this occasion to stir up a 


study of the whole situation and pos- 


sibly to indicate in some effective way 


the fellowship of Christian American 
students with Chinese students in 
their legitimate national aspirations 
The following cablegram was received 
from a group in Peking of which J 
L. Childs is a member: 


American missionaries consider 

ultimatum dangerous _interfer- 
ence of Powers in the internal 
affairs of China. Leaders of 
China have been surprised to find 
United States participating. Not 
much anti-foreign feeling. The 
feeling is against government 
policy. Unequal treaty should be 
modified. There is great danger 
in delay. Official statement from 
Peking student organization to 
American students is as follows: 
“We are now endeavoring to se- 
cure justice. Will you give your 
support, use your influence with 
the United States Government 
against joining imperialistic pow- 
ers?” 
A joint Committee will plan a stud; 
from the following genera! 
point of view: “That we should con 
sider the interest aroused in the China 
starting point, 
working toward a definite educational! 
campaign on the foreign policy of the 
United States regarding the protec 
tion of lives and property of United 
States citizens in other lands, tempo- 
rary armed intervention, political and 
financial control of other peoples, etc.; 
how these policies are regarded by the 
people against whom they are direc 
ted; attitude of missionaries toward 
the problem; probable results of pres 
ent practices; suggested changes.’ 
The committee who are working or 
the study course are: Alice Killeen 
Barnard; Edna Trull, Barnard; Ear 
Cranston, Union Theological; Josep! 
Kidd, Yale. 
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America’s Impact on 


Foreign Lands 


The recent meeting of Alabama students in 
the state Student Volunteer conference adopted 
a platform for courageous and immediate ac- 
tion. This may be taken as typical of the 
thinking of many students who are deter- 
mined to deal with the modern missionary sit- 
uation in a and creative way. It 
goes far superficial and destruc- 
tively critical attitude which may be seen in 
certain pronouncements to which wide public- 
ity has recently been iven.) 


thorough 
beyond the 


caeus CHRIST is the savior of 
“ men and women; first individually, 
then socially. We hold him up as the 
one hope for the peace and happiness 
of the world, believing “there is none 
other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved.” 
We hold Christianity to be the repro- 
duction of the Christ life by his fol- 
lowers in every expression of life’s 
relationships. 

Believing that Jesus is the redeemer 
of lives circumscribed and destroyed 
by sin, we cannot 
followers of him without doing our 
utmost to carry his glad tidings of 
redemption and release to the utter- 
most ends of the world. We pledge 
ourselves to the support of the for- 
eign mission enterprise, first from the 
home base and, when called on, by 
giving ourselves in the 
foreign field. 

It is our firm belief that there can 
be no successful continuance of for- 
eign missions unless it comes from the 
heart of the Christian order at home. 
Those opposing aspects which are to 
be feund in the social order here, not 
only constitute a menace to Christian- 
ity at home, but will in time mean 
death to the foreign mission enter- 
prise propagated from this land. 
Certain of these aspects are outstand- 
ing characteristics of our national life 
today and we as Christian students 
looking toward the evangelization of 
the world are moraily responsible to 
take a definite stand on them. 

Another phase of life today which 
hinders the Christian enterprise 
abroad is the general attitude of the 
American people toward the members 
of other races. It is utterly incon- 
sistent with Christian living to claim 
a missionary interest in members of 
other races abroad and at the same 
time to execute or tolerate injustice 
in our midst. A very definite exam- 
ple of this is found in the south in 
the subjection of the Negro by our 
race to a plane of living in which 
there is no room for the development 
consciousness, racial _self- 
respect and educational facilities 
equal to those of other We 
hold these things to be fundamental 
to the development of our own racial 
life and we affirm the withholding of 
them from the colored race to be un- 


profess ourselves 


service on 


of race 


races. 














AN AID TO MONEY RAISING 


Each dot represents $5 raised. Enthusiasm 
was manifested in completing the four letters. 


Christian. We affirm, furthermore, 
that our laws are a travesty on Chris- 
tian, democracy unless they afford 
legal rights and protection to all who 
live under them, regardless of race. 
Therefore we positively take our stand 
against mob rule and the infliction of 
punishment without trial uu the black 
men that in the past has Aad such 
deplorable sway in the south. We go 
on record as opposing the Ku Klux 
Klan on the ground that it fosters 
race prejudice. We pledge ourselves 
to help achieve the fundamental 
rights of the Negro, feeling our inter- 
est in him as a member of the broth- 
erhood of man under the fatherhood 
of God. 

In our realms of the national life 
are found expressions toward other 
races which cannot be reconciled with 
Christianity as a world program. 
We condemn the Japanese Exclusion 
Act as completely unworthy of a 
Christian nation. The very gospel of 
universal freedom and_ brotherhood 
which our missionaries preach among 
our brothers, the Japanese, and other 
people of the Orient, condemns this 
law as being un-Christian discrimina- 
tion against these peoples. We re- 
spectfully petition our President and 
our national Congress to take such 
steps as are necessary to secure the 
immediate repeal of this law, and we 
call on the Christian people of this 
nation who are interested in the peace 
and well-being of the world to join 
with us in this request. 

Further; as Christian students we 
view with alarm the military system 
of this nation and the dangerous, 
ever-increasing militaristic spirit 
which is being propagated among our 
people. We cannot but see that the 
same denunciation which we heaped 
upon certain European powers for 
their militarism of the past could be 
justly turned on us today. With the 
shadow of the late war yet upon us, 
remembering the horrors and suffer- 
ing it brought to the world, and en- 
veloped by its aftermath of problems, 
we feel that anything that might lead 
to another war cannot be tolerated in 
the Christian conscience and must be 
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removed from the national life. As 
instances of this we point to the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps on our 
college campuses and to the Citizens 
Military Training Camps for the 
youth of the land. If these ideals are 
undermined as they are being under- 
mined by the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps and the Citizens Military 
Training Camps, it is only a matter 
of time until the world will be plunged 
into a war which great military lead- 
ers themselves assert would mean the 
downfall of civilization. We there- 
fore held these things to be un-Chris- 
tian and untrue to the best American 
ideals for world peace. 


Berea Climbs the Mountains 
with “Dad” Elliott 


my ROM out of the “hollers” and off 
-of the “branches” of well nigh 
every creek in Appalachia, nearly 
three thousand boys and girls, men 
and women, gather on the edge of the 
Blue Grass country of Kentucky at 
Berea College. Here, under the de- 
voted care of President William J. 
Hutchins and his co-workers, through 
two hours of manual labor daily and 
heavy scholastic schedules, these stu- 
dents are taken up to higher levels 
than they otherwise could possibly 
reach. Their two Christian Associa- 
tions, their Girl Reserves, Hi-Y, and 
the largest C. E. group in America, 
all tell of an active Christian student 
body. 

But during the first week of March 
“Dad” Elliott hit that campus. And 
say, if they thought they were on the 
mountain tops before, he showed them 
how far from the real heights they 
were living. He fully realized the 
distance the students had already 
come to reach their present vantage 
ground, but in his unique, compelling 
way, he showed them what climbing 
really means and where it will take 
men and women. 

Did they go with him? They did. 
As he presented the inescapable de- 
mands of Christ, the reasonableness 
of Jesus’ faith, the unusual responsi- 
bility resting on American students 
for Christ’s Kingdom in the Orient, 
the only certain way to wipe out race 
prejudice, one after another of the 
students and the faculty decided to 
go on up with “Dad.’” At one eve- 
ning conference, 450 made a start. 
When he left at the end of the week, 
over two thousand mountaineers had 
begun to learn somewhat of climbing, 
something of the length and the dan- 
gers of the road, something of the 
glorious summit. 

If you ever think you have reached 
the top, send for “Dad” Elliott, quick. 

E. J. WEEKS 

Berea College 








Working 


Advising and Serving 


A DVICE is cheap—at least cheap 
4 advice is cheap. On the other 
hand, probably nothing is so costly as 
the giving of advice which one ex- 
pects to cooperate in following. 

As a secretary I disclaim any credit 
in broadening the vision or encourag- 
ing the activities of the members of 
the only two advisory boards with 
which I have been intimately associ- 
ated. At Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity for five years, and now at the 
University of Kansas for three years, 
it has been my pleasure to work with 
boards that accepted as axiomatic the 
simple but revolutionary fact that the 


Young Men’s Christian organization 
is a lay organization of volunteer 
workers, employing as few “experts” 


as necessary effectually to discover, 
train, and organize Christian workers. 
These two boards have been an inspi- 
ration and incentive to me as their 
employed officer, and what is more 
important, they have been an inspira- 
tion and incentive to the students of 
the Association with whom they have 
come into intimate contact. 

“He who pays the fiddler calls the 
tune” is an adage all too true in a 
materialistic order of things. No- 
where is the denial of this principle 
more important than in the work of 
the student Christian Association. All 
advisory which are fulfilling 
their useful functions will be required 
to accept certain financial responsi- 
bilities and obligations, at least 
through a period of experimentation. 
One of the joys of work in our Move- 
ment is to work with those who view 
a job on the Advisory Board as a 
place for encouraging students to ac- 
cept responsibilities for the program 
of the Association rather than an 
opportunity to control student think- 
ing and doing. The most inspiring 
advisors willingly accept the financial 
obligations as a means toward helping 
students to express their own spirit- 
ual aspirations. 


boards 


Advisors are encouraged to take 
advantage of existing opportunities 
to develop Christian student leader- 


ship by nothing so much as by fre- 
quent contacts between these advisors 
and a few selected students having the 
greatest capacity for growth. An in- 
telligent secretary will take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to point 
out apparent growth in students re- 
sulting from Advisory Board contacts. 
It is frequently found helpful that 
board members should be attached to 
committees handling phases of work 
in which these members are particu- 
larly interested. They should also be 





Here are some things that Sec- 
retary and Board have learned, 
as they worked out their prob- 
lems together. The Editor would 
be glad to hear experiences— 
either good or bad—in other 
places. 








encouraged to attend regular meet- 
ings at other times than when they 
are speakers, they should frequently 
be sought as counselors to cabinet 
members and others with important 
life problems. 

Yet all of these devices may be 
either mechanical or vital, depending 
upon the spirit in which the Advisory 
Board is cultivated. The members of 
the Advisory Board are usually the 
same kind of human beings as stu- 
dents, or even secretaries. They have 
the same capacities for growth, the 
same hunger for spiritual richness of 
life which beckons mankind into a 
for increasing harmony with 
God and his universe, the same ambi- 
tion to share fullness of life with 
others. My constant reminder to my- 
self on this matter of “developing” 
Advisory Boards is to forget the offi- 
cial relationship after the election of 
a man in whose spiritual advice and 


search 


moral integrity the students have 
faith, and consider him a_ brother 
seeker with myself for ways and 


means of releasing the spiritual ca- 

pacities of the students with whom we 

work. 
Univ. of 


Kansas E. B. SHUULTZ 


Lessons Learned 
6 pw things that we have done in 
connection with the Advisory 
Board which have been most helpful 
are as follows: 

1. The cabinet men have brought 
the board members to the regular cab- 
inet meetings. They have also had 
sectional meetings; I mean. small 
groups of the Cabinet meeting with a 
few of the members of the Board. 

2. We have an invitation to go to 
the home of one of the board mem- 
bers which I think will prove very 
beneficial to both the board members 
and the fellows on the cabinet. 

We have been quite successful 
in carrying on the work of some of 
the committees by asking some mem- 
ber of the board to counsel with them. 

4. Every time we have a meeting 
of the Executive Committee we have 
one or two members of the Cabinet 
present who tell about the work in 
that particular department. 

HAL COFFMAN 


Univ. of Mich. 


The Intercollegia 


With the Advisory Board 


“Bringing Up” an Advisory 
Board 

4 ee greatest difficulty in “bringing 

up” an Advisory Board is, I be- 
lieve, in persuading the individual 
members that there is little danger 
of usurping any of the functions of 
the student Cabinet, no matter how 
active a part in the affairs of the 
Association they may take. Once 
convinced of this fact a board mem- 
ber at once becomes infinitely more 
valuable. “Roughly speaking,” as 
Harry Lauder might say, our Advis- 
ory Board recognizes as its field the 
direction of financial policy, the selec- 
tion of secretaries and faculty-student 
liaison. Upon the Cabinet depends 
the campus program, the enlistment 
ef campus interest and _ intercolleg: 
contacts. 

Our Advisory Board feels its re- 
sponsibility to be that of a body rep- 
resentative of the great army 
friends of the Association, including 
alumni, parents of students, and the 
public generally. The board must 
serve as contact-maker for all these 
groups, if it is to realize its entire 
function. It must encourage and 
commend initiative and aggressive- 
ness on the part of student officers. 
In the life of its individual members 
there should shine out for all the 
campus to see, and recognize, those 
qualities and ideals for which our 
Association stands. 

An interest extending beyond that 


of the actual period of the board 
meeting must be expressed. Thinking 
about Association affairs once 


month never made a member valuab| 
to his board. The members of ou! 
Advisory Board would doubtless be 
surprised to learn that they had been 
“brought up.” Nominated from year 
to year by the Association Cabinet 
each man is considered with respect 
to the unique contribution he can 
make to the work of the board as 
whole. As a result we now have 
board representative of most phases 
of university life and thought. This, 
too, is important. 

Finally, the whole future of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is bound up in the quality « 
its leadership. tecognizing a forty 
per cent annual turn-over in the stu- 
dent portion of that leadership, it 
highly important that the permanent 
leadership shall be given by a devoted 
group of forward-looking men having 
the confidence of campus and con 


munity, and the desire to serve their 


day and generation. 
J. A. PARK 


Ohio State Univ. 
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The National Student 
Federation of America 
Its Aims and Program 


{ te National Student Federation 
of America has a three-fold pur- 
pose: to establish a closer spirit of 
unity amongst the students of Amer- 
ica and a sense of community of in- 
terests between the colleges of the 
United States; to establish a firmer 
cooperation between students while in 
college and men of public affairs, thus 
creating that tradition of service so 
characteristic of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; to form a close bond of mu- 
tual interest between the students of 
America and those of foreign coun- 
tries. 

Since formation in December 
our work has been centered upon the 
achievement of these aims. At the 
outset I would offer my thanks to the 
invaluable cooperation and help of 
the C. C. A. Their aid in securing 
strong representatives for the Nation- 
al Collegiate World Court Conference 
at Princeton was of the highest im- 
portance both as to organization and 
leadership. In particular would I ex- 
press mj gratitude to 


our 


deep sense of 


Henry P. Van Dusen. His adminis- 
trative ability and spiritual power 
have done more to strengthen the 
Federation than the work of any 
other one man. Thus it is in a spirit 


of consecration and cooperation that 
the Federation has worked to secure 
the fruition of the ends mentioned 
The work of the C. C. A. and 
its precursors has done much to pre- 
pare the ground for the plans of the 
Federation. We feel that this union 
of students is the logical result of the 
many years of effort among the 
undergraduates of America and will 
do much to fructify the aims of the 
~ =. ©. A. ond the ¥.. Wi G A, 
Our work December has been 
along the following lines: 

1. Through our Executive Commit- 
tee of fourteen men 600 colleges of 
the country have been informed of 
the plans of the Federation. On each 
campus there will be a student com- 
mittee appointed by the student gov- 
erning body. This committee works 
in conjunction with the regional mem- 
ber of the executive committee who, 


above. 


since 


in turn, is in close touch with the 
President and other officers. 
We believe that there is a great 


intellectual unrest amongst the stu- 
dents of the country. Having thrown 
aside the fetters of the last century 
and having revolted against standards 
of all kinds, students have at last 
come to realize the futility of mere 
protest. As a result, throughout the 
nation we have found an increased 
interest in scholarship and of the 
things of the mind. 


This finds itself 





Lewis Fox 


in a growing protest against the huge 
number of extra-curricula activities 
in the average college. The Federa- 
tion is aiding this renaissance of 
scholarship by making a survey of the 
several typical college problems, rivet- 
ing undergraduate attention at the 
present time on these: compulsory 
chapel; extra-curricula activities; 
value of the lecture system; function 
of the college paper. We shall pub- 
lish the results of our survey on com- 
pulsory chapel before May Ist. In 
this way each college will have at its 
disposal the experience of other col- 
leges in the country and will be better 
able to reach a solution of its own 
particular problem. In other words, 
we are applying the method of his- 
torical research to undergraduate 
problems in education. 

2. We are securing the cooperation 
of men of affairs with the Federation. 
The American college has too often 
been a self-sufficient unit caring little 
for its work in society. We plan in 
the future to secure an advisory staff 
of eminent men who will offer their 
services and counsel from time to 
time to the Federation. Since Decem- 
ber we have interested a number of 
them in our work and in conjunction 
with the European tours mentioned 
below will profit by their services. 
Specifically, in connection with our 
survey on compulsory chapel we have 
secured the epinions and advice of 
distinguished preachers’ throughout 
the nation. Only threugh coopera- 
tion of faculty, men of affairs and 
undergraduates, achieve a 
full perspective of our problems. 


can we 
3. We are promoting a closer un- 
derstanding between European and 
American students through our spon- 
soring of European tours arranged for 
by the International Confederation of 
Students and the Open Road. Under 
an advisory committee, of which Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the 
International Institute of Education, 
is chairman, the Federation is assum- 
ing the American auspices for these 
trips. Parties of twelve or fourteen 
under faculty or student leaders spend 
eleven or twelve weeks in Europe at 
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a very reduced cost. Instead of mere- 
ly visiting battlefields and ruined ab- 
beys, the students will travel with 
Europeans, be entertained at state 
dinners, speak with government of- 
ficials and visit the various educa- 
tional institutions of the countries. 
In each country the Americans will 
be the guests of the particular Na- 
tional Union, whose cooperation has 
made possible the low cost of the trip. 


We are very young and have much 
to learn. The Federation purposes no 
great revolt. Rather, in cooperation 
with other organizations, it conse- 
crates itself to the arousing of an en- 
lightened student interest in national 
and international affairs. It believes 
that the American student is destined 
to play an increasingly important part 
in the life of the nation. If it can 
aid in making this part more rational 
and unselfish it will have proven it- 
self of value. We realize the ineffec- 
tiveness of any organization. Unless 
its members as individuals have a 
deep sense of spiritual devotion to the 
message of Jesus and are willing to 
carry that message throughout their 
lives they will be impotent and weak. 
With the consecration that comes 
through humility and service we shall 
do our best to secure a richer expres- 
sion of undergraduate potentialities 
and aspirations. 

LEWIS Fox 
Student Fed- 
of America 


President, 
eration 
Princeton 


House Parties 
forum at 


* an undergraduate 

J Williams, President Harry A. 
Garfield urged the abolition of fra- 
ternity house parties for a period of 
six months in order that students 
might readjust their attitude toward 
these parties. The students voted, 
however, against their abolition. 


Objection to house parties was 
based on the fact that the “present 
ideal of a good time at house parties 
is to visit all parties, in a general 
round of the campus, and for the 
girls to be cut in on with the utmost 
frequency. To attain this popularity 
all a girl’s charm must be external 
and immediately apparent. The ques- 
tion of liquor was not considered 
great, but its existence was attributed 
to visitors, particularly alumni, and 
to the fact that parties at present are 
held at the time of important inter- 
collegiate athletic contests.”’ 


The Williams Administration de- 
cided to leave the problem in the 
hands of the student government. 


—The New Student. 





The Intercollegiun 





























CHICAG 0 ACTIVITIES 


We print this ek a letter from Mr. How- 
ard Anderson of the Chicago Theological 
School describir the work of the Summer 
S ion and the even more interestin and 
unijue way in which the School is recruitin 


for the Ministry Mr. Anderson writes 


WE ) are laying great plans for a 
wonderful Summer Session. We 
are affiliated with the University of 
Chicago and run on the Quarter sys- 
tem. In that way a man by attending 
school for consecutive quarters may 
complete the amount of work neces- 
sary for his Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree in two and one-fourth calendar 
years. That is one advantage of our 
Summer Session. 

Another advantage is the incompar- 
able fellowship with each other of 
men who have been on the field and 
with the students who are still train- 
ing for service. One hundred and 
twenty-five such men are expected to 
be here this summer. There are to 
be excursion trips and “bull-fests” 
they will break bread in a real way 
by eating meals together in a frater- 
nity house which has been rented for 
that purpose; there will be a unified 
program of study, recreation, and de- 
votion every day. 

The physical aspects are worth not- 
ing. Our men will live in our brand- 
new dormitory, recently completed, 
beautifully furnished and thoroughly 
modern. They will have recourse not 
only to our own Hammond Library 
of many thousand volumes, but also 
the great Harper Library of the uni- 
versity, including 600,000 volumes. 
All classes are held in the Theology 
Building of the university which is 
being dedicated just this month. 

The scholarship opportunities of 
such a session are also worthy of 
note. Through our affiliation with the 
University of Chicago and four other 
seminaries we are able to present the 
service of than forty distin- 
guished instructors in various branch- 
es of Christian work. The learning 
of these men and the opportunity to 
make their acquaintance are things to 
be desired. 


more 


Then I would like to speak briefly 
of one other feature which I think is 
unique and worthy of commendation: 
We are doing regular field work in 


recruiting for the Christian ministry. 
That is, our field secretary visits the 


‘a a 
44 fo challenge seminary 





colleges and interviews the men who 


are looking toward the ministry. 
These men he gets into touch with 
through our student pastors and 
through the Association Secretaries. 
But there is a wider service which we 
are rendering: the young men of our 
colleges, I feel, in presenting to them 
material gathered from men already 
in the ministry testifying to what the 
profession has meant to them. These 
pamphlets have been edited under the 
captions: “The Call of the Christian 
Ministry”; “The Opportunities of the 
Christian Ministry”; “The Joys of the 
Christian Ministry”; “The Rewards of 
the Christian Ministry.” In addition, 
Dr. Ozora S. Davis has written a won- 
derfully wise little booklet entitled: 
“Principles Governing the Choice of a 
Vocation.” This is an able treatise. 
It is an attempt to help our young 
men in our colleges fit themselves into 
the right position. 


THE JOYS OF THE MIN ISTRY 


\\ E cannot recommend too heartily 
the pamphlets on the ministry 
of which Mr. Anderson speaks. They 
are exceptionaly well executed and 
ought to be mighty useful and sug- 
gestive material to put in the hands 
of men endeavoring to decide on their 
life work. We print below a sample 
in the form of a section of the pam- 
phlet on “The Joys of the Christian 
Ministry” entitled “The Need for a 
Christian Ministry,” B. R. MacHatton 
of the Plymouth Congregation Church, 
Des Moines. Says Mr. MacHatton: 

“The deepest needs of the world 
have not been met by our twentieth- 
century civilization. The world ad- 
vances, but each man climbs the lad- 
der for himself. There is a whole 
world-process within each man’s own 
heart. ‘Life,’ says one of our most 
thoughtful writers, ‘grows more and 
more severe. Pain becomes more in- 
ward. Grief and strain advance along 
with physical security and comfort. 
Civilization only internalises_ the 
trouble. We are better cared for, but 
we have more care. We have fewer 
wounds but more weariness.’ As in 
the days of Jesus, we still see a great 
multitude of impotent folk waiting 
for the moving of some mystic water 
of healing. 

“To meet this need there is only one 


students to discover the true conception 
of the Church of Christ for our day and to give themselves utterly 


to make their present churches into the nature of the true ideal. 














remedy. So far as the world has pro- 
gressed, the Gospel has no competitor 
There is no doubt about that, even 
if the statement savors somewhat 
of dogmatism. With no prejudice 
toward the faith of Jesus, Mr. Lecky, 
the eminent historian, wrote out 
in brief compass a wonderful tribut: 
to the redeeming power of th 
Gospel when he said that ‘t! 
three years of the life of Jesus have 
done more to regenerate and soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of 
philosophers and moralists.’ 

“Only as men are redeemed, regen- 
erated, recreated, will there come the 
realization of the hope of social re- 
demption. The question is who will 
show us the way? Who will bring 
the world’s need and the remedy to 
gether? Who will be the leader? 

“Let any young man who is waver- 
ing in the choice of a 
glance back over the world-leaders 
and if there does not arise in his 
heart the passion for a_ sacrificial 
service, such as the ministry presents, 
the Spirit of God has surely not yet 
spoken to his soul. Every great era 
has been the creation of a preache 
of righteousness. Witness Savonarola 
stirring the conscience of Italy fron 
its long sleep. When Europe was 
playing a parrot’s part, mimicking th 
miraculous and trafficking in virtue, 
it was a preacher, Martin Luther, w! 
brought it up standing. When Luth- 
er’s influence began to wane and when 
darkness seemed again to be creeping 
over the land it was a preacher, Wes- 
ley, trained at Oxford, who spoke the 
Word of God and woke England from 
her self-satisfied complacency. And 
when our own land was held in the 
clutches of a diabolical system which 
threatened to disrupt the Union, it 
was a preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, 
whose voice was heard most clearly.” 


profession 


We would call attention also to the 


next number of this magazine, i! 
which will be published an article by 
Charles W. Gilkey, under the title 


“Fifteen Years Out of the Seminary.” 
is a fine example of what a 
man can be once he has carefully 
ministry 


Dr. Gilkey 


prepared himself for the 
through many years of study. 
GARDINER M. DAY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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News from the Field 


Are You Satisfied with College 
Life?—was the challenging question 
which aroused interest in the confer- 
ence, March 26-28 under the auspices 
of the Association at Illinois Wes- 
leyan, to which were invited students 
and faculty from the institutions of 
higher education of the state of IIli- 
nois. The purpose was “to provide an 
opportunity for students and faculty 
together to appraise campus life and 
experience in the light of its influence 
upon the development of Christian 
personality, to review the function 
and service of the Christian Associa- 
tion in this process, and to consider 
together how the 
state may 


campuses of the 
plovide a more effective 
climate for moral growth.” 


A cooperative effort in the form of 
a Life Work Conference went forward 
under the leadership of the two Asso- 
ciations at the University of Illinois. 
Owen E. Pence of Chicago led a dis 
cussion meeting of twenty-five faculty 
members who later interviewed the 
students. A meeting of all the coun- 
selors, together with the Religious 
Workers’ Association, further devel- 
oped the purpose of the conference. 
The faculty, townspeople and church 
and Association representatives inter- 
viewed more than four hundred stu- 
dents. The publicity was the work of 
students and was evidence of a fine 
type of initiative. The whole event 
tended to strengthen the tie which 
binds the Association groups together. 


The forty new leaders from ten col- 
leges in the Pacific Northwest who 
spent March 27-28 in conference at 
Portland, went away highly resolved 
to deepen the quality and enlarge the 
range of Christian service on the cam- 
pus and in the community. The per- 
sonal and campus Bible study, gospel 
team deputation work, cooperation 
with the churches and the Seabeck 
delegations commanded maximum in- 
terest. 


The student leaders in the North- 
west states are rejoicing in the deci- 
sion of Ray Culver to become Student 
Secretary of the Northwest State 
Council beginning September Ist. 
Thirty-five colleges await his experi- 
enced leadership. 

Stanford Association is delighted 
and grateful for the response of the 
city of Palo Alto to its combined 
campus and community student budg- 
et— $3,500 was raised in four days. 
A unique and promising experience is 
under way at this place under the di- 
rection of a combined board which 


advises concerning a community boys’ 
work, as well as a campus student 
work. 


Nationally known and loved Stitt 
Wilson is making visits to University 
of Oregon, April 15-16; University of 
Idaho 20-22, Washington State Col- 
lege 22-25, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege 28th. Exceptional preparation 
appears to be under way. 


One hundred and forty men and 
women students from fourteen col- 
leges spent a_ profitable week-end 
March 19-21 at the Pacific Palisades 
discussing campus and world issues, 
particularly the Pan-Pacific questions. 
Among the speakers were President 
Ven Klein-Smid, Dr. Woellmer, Gale 
Seaman and Prof. Knopf. The con- 
ference was ably handled by a student 
committee and there was evident a 
unanimous sentiment in favor of an 
annual fellowship of this kind. 


The strong Association at Inter- 
mountain College (Montana) is a dis- 
tinct tribute to the indigenous charac- 
ter of the Student Movement. Their 
nearest neighbor Association is 350 
miles away! 


Henry Van Dusen reached Doane 
College (Neb.) students as no other 
speaker has done in recent years. His 
visits also profoundly influenced stu- 
dent thinking at the University of 
Wyoming and Colorado School of 
Mines. 


The Pilgrimage of Friendship to 
Europe is going forward, under the 
auspices of the Rocky Mountain Field 
Council. A limited number of men 
from other regions will be welcome if 
duly elected by their own regional 
council. 


Omaha and Denver are to have In- 
dustrial Research groups this sum- 
mer. Students from other regions 
will be admitted on recommendation 
of their regional councils. 


A Summer School for Student Sec- 
retaries is to be held at Estes Park, 
July 14—24, in connection with the 
general movement summer school. All 
student Association secretaries are 
welcome to attend. 


The tidal wave of wet propaganda 
sweeping over the country has led 
New England Associations to believe 
that the liquor question deserves to 


be lifted above the level of cheap 
vaudeville jokes and the comic supple- 
ment. Accordingly, H. S. Warner of 
the Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation has been invited to visit Bow- 
doin, Bates, Colby, Maine, Springfield, 
Dartmouth and Vermont, where he is 
leading round-table discussions with 
student groups in an effort to get 
some straight thinking done on this 
serious problem. 


A change in schedule took Stitt 
Wilson out of New England after only 
two engagements—Yale and Vermont. 
In both institutiens he has left behind 
many men eager to dig deeper into 
the implications of the Christian Way 
of Life. Many who missed Mr. Wil- 
son will rejoice to know that he will 
be at Northfie!d in June for the open- 
ing days of the conference. 


M. I. T. was host to the Greater 
Boston Conference of high school boys 
on March 20th. Henry Hallam 
Tweedy of Yale was the speaker at 
the annual three days’ series of meet- 
ings under the auspices of the Tech- 
nology Christian Association April 
6-8. 

The University of New Hampshire 
Y. M. C. A. is leading the way in a 
new experiment in training men for 
summer camp leadership. A course 
of six two-hour lecture conferefces, 
planned under the direction of the 
State Secretary for Boys’ Work, cov- 
ers the following subjects: camp lead- 
ership; boy psychology; woodcraft; 
‘amperaft; hiking; outdoor cooking; 
story telling; swimming. games, etc. 
The university will allow one credit 
for the course. 





Another innovation introduced at 
New Hampshire this year by the As- 
sociation was the experiment in 
vocational guidance—“After College 
What?” Day, when ten leaders in as 
many callings gave brief outlines of 
the nature and rewards in their fields. 
Dr. George Baker of the Baptist 
Board of Education led off with a 
strong appeal for “One Hundred Per 
Cent-Plus Men” in his talk “Choosing 
a Vocation.” Business, industry, the 
law, teaching, medicine, rural callings, 
ministry, missions, and the Associa- 
tion secretaryship were presented, 
with opportunity for interviews. The 
-abinet hopes to enter this field more 
largely next year. 

Six graduates of Penn State Col- 
lege are now serving as student sec- 
retaries in the Middle Atlantic region. 
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From the Prep Schools 


The Prep school which has a large 
number of day students often finds 
this fact a challenge to its ingenu- 
ity, if its Association meetings are 
to be effective. Pinkerton Academy 
has solved this problem by putting 
the meeting in the school day sched- 
ule. Their work and influence is 
among the best of the smaller schools. 


The Society of Inquiry, which is 
the voluntary religious organization 
of Phillips-Andover, has been some- 
what resuscitated and revamped 
this year. The meetings have been 
changed to Wednesday rather than 
Sunday evening, to avoid a congestion 
of religious services. The program 
has been broadened so that “it does 
not consist merely of a small group 
of especially religious-minded boys, 
whose sole desire is to draw apart 
from the main currents of school life, 
in order thus to promote their own 
spiritual well being.” It now aims 
to be “a common meeting ground for 
every Andover student who is inter- 
ested in discussing and considering 
school and personal problems, with a 
bringing the tone and spirit 
of the school to the highest possible 
level, and of becoming himself a bet- 
ter Andover man.” The following 
Committees are organized to meet 
this need: Meetings, Social Service, 
Social Welfare, Religious and Calling 
Committees. An unusual and difficult 
piece of service has been undertaken 
in the way of boys’ club work in the 
nearby city of Lowell. 


view to 


A film is 


subject of 


prepared on the 
Preparatory Schools. It 
will show life in widely different 
types of schools and many informal 
pictures of the Blairstown Conference. 
Any school having a Brayco Projector 
may secure the film at a small rental 
from John M. Currie, Drawer 13, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 


being 


The Missionary Society of St. Paul’s 
School has an unusually strong social 
program. They finance an 
home of thirty-six children, 
near the school. Also, by voluntary 
contributions and service, they sup- 
port a boys’ camp at Danbury, N. H., 
at a yearly cost of more than $4,500. 
Here they bring in boys from the 
slums of New York and Boston for 
a two weeks’ outing in July or Aug- 
ust. Not content with these two 
major projects, they support a Ten- 
nessee Mission, which ministers relief 
to mountaineers. All these needs 
have made them ingenious: to raise 
the money for the orphans’ home they 
have a Donation Day and a School 
Bazaar; for the school camp, they 


service 


orphans’ 


have a Chest Committee, helped by 
part of the proceeds of the school 
athletic store, plus profits from pho- 
tographs, etc.; for the Tennessee Mis- 
sion they give out “mite boxes” dur- 
ing Lent. Additional to all this, they 
collect old clothes and donate them 
to the Sailors’ Haven and the Sea- 
men’s Institute. Here is a wealth of 
suggestions for many societies who 
complain that they can find no out- 
let for all their youthful impulse. 


The Colored Associations 


Joint Conferences between Men and 
Women were recently held in Louisi- 
ana and Florida. There was much 
thinking done on religious and social 
questions. 


Prominent Leaders at Kings Moun- 


tain this years are: Bruce Curry; 
Mordecai Johnson; C. H. Tobias; 
George Collins; Professor Arnold 


Gregory; Professor Benjamin Mays; 
Howard Thurman; Loy Long; Aki- 
tunde Browne-Dipeolu. 


John Dillingham, graduate of Shaw 
University now studying at Yale, is 
the representative of American Negro 
students on the General Committee 
of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration which will meet in August in 
Denmark. Other student representa- 
tives from Colored Associations will 
also attend the World Conference at 
Helsingfors, Finland. 


The Council Movement among Col- 
ored Student Associations has spread 
to every community and state. There 
are now two well organized regional 
councils—Kings Mountain and Wave- 


land. State Councils are organized to 
the number of twelve. In all, nearly 
forty men constitute the main 
strength of the council leadership 


among these Associations. The pres- 
ence and fellowship of these men with 
the student secretaries has acted upon 
the movement as a tonic. 


Older Boys Conferences have been 
held during the school year in Okla- 


homa, Texas, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Kentucky and 
North Carolina. In the last two 
states named two conferences have 
been held in each. Colored Older 


Boys have also participated in a large 
way in State Older Boys Conferences 
in Kansas, Ohio, New Jersey and New 
York. This means that hundreds of 
older boys among the colored group 
in America are coming in contact 
with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement. R. W. Bullock is 
the National Council Secretary re- 
sponsible for the promotion of work 
among these boys. 


The Intercollegian 
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As “balanced 
recommend: 


rations” for May | 

THE CHRIST OF THE INDIAN Roan. 
By E. Stanley Jones. (Abingdon 
Press. $1) A worker with the edu- 
cated classes in India. 


ESSAYS ON LIFE. By A. Clutton- 
Brock. (Dutton. $2.) Posthumous 
essays and fragments, strangely stim 
ulating. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ART. By Percy 
Dearmer. (Association Press. 85 
cents.) We must seek for Beauty as 
well as for Truth and Goodness. 


Charles O. Wright is to take the 
general secretaryship of the Fifty- 
Seventh Street Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. in New York. For several years 
Mr. Wright has been in executive 
charge of the Association at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. As _ presi- 
dent of the Student Secretaries’ As- 
sociation he has been widely known 
and widely influential. 


I am led to two remarks by Charlie 
Wrights’ departure from what some 
body has called academic shades. 
First, he helped establish a precedent 
for calling people by their first names 
whenever possible. This may not en- 
title a man to the Hall of Fame, but 
I hold it to be no small recommenda- 
tion. In a Christian fellowship like 
ours, if anywhere, we should expect 
both the inward and the outward 
marks of simplicity, sincerity and 
brotherliness. The Chairman of the 
National Student Department Com 
mittee has been heard to say that h« 
calls everyone by his first name a 
soon as he finds out what it is! 

Secondly, there is an increasingly 
frequent and on the whole very bene- 
ficial interchange of secretaries bot! 
back and forth with other depart 
ments of the Y. M. C. A. It used to 
be more forth than back; now it is 
more reciprocal: e. g.: Henry Wilson, 
C. V. Hibbard, Wallace Ross, C. P. 
Shedd made a study last year to dis 
cover that thirty-eight per cent of all 
student Association secretaries have 
had some kind of Association exper- 
ience in other departments. 

It will be of interest to many to 
know that Harold B. (Pete) Ingalls 
will be Oberlin’s student representa 
tive for the next two years at Shansi, 
China. Mr. Ingalls is Vice-President 
of the Central Regional Council and 
also is a member of the National 
Student Council. 

BorRN: at Meshed, Persia, a son to 
Mr. and Mrs. William Miller. 

THE WAYFARER. 
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